“GUNS” AND “BUTTER’’—BOTH 
Through Five Years of War 
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Bearings need a Bodyguard 


TO HELP MAINTAIN 
CAPACITY PRODUCTION 
CALL IN 


SOCONY- 
VACUUM 


GARGON 


Lubricants 
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“Tough Joint"! 


Lubricating oil and oil film are shown in red in the picture above 


T’S A STEAM joint— part of a paper- 

making machine. Steam rushes in—hot 
water pours out—big dryer rolls tura— 
and the bearings (cutaway for you to see) 
get heated up to 300°F. 

To help keep paper production rolling, 
Socony- Vacuum has perfected a special 
oil for this “tough joint.” Doing jobs like 
this well—for 78 years—is good evidence 
of how we can help keep your production 
rolling, through Correct Lubrication. 

You'll find the right oil, in the right 
place, in the right way can also help 


you save precious manpower by hx 


maintenance work to a minimum. 


Machines that stay on-the-go 
wartime production at capacit 
peace time, they win low produ 
costs. You’re working at one— pl 
for the other. There’s a Socony-Va 
representative ready to give you 
able assistance on both. 


SOCONY-VACUUM OIL CO., INC.— Stan 
of N.Y. Div. * White Star Div. « Lubrite Div. * 
Div. « White Eagle Div. * Wadhams Div. « } 
Petroleum Co, * General Petroleum Corp. 
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f you'll develop your own experience with Hycar and find out 
what it will do for you, chances are you'll find it a matter of com- Check These Superior Features 


“wel of Mycar 
on sense to take advantage of the many unusual characteristics of ee 
- 1. EXTREME Oil RESISTANCE—insuring dimen- 

Hycar synthetic rubbers. sional stability of parts. 
2. HIGH TEMPERATURE RESISTANCE—vp to 

250° F. dry heat; up to 300° F. hot oil. 
3. ABRASION RESISTANCE—50% greater than 

natural rubber. 


4. MINIMUM COLD FLOW—even al elevated 
temperatures. 


The established success of Hycar in difficult applications through- 
all industry has proved it to be a truly superior product. But you 
eed not take our word for it—or even the word of our customers.Find 
‘ : ia 5. LOW TEMPERATURE FLEXIBILITY—down te 
t for yourself what Hycar will do in your own products or applications. 65°F. 
6. LIGHT UONT weoHT— 18% to 25% lighter than 
The way to find out is to ask for experimental parts made with * nee RESISTANCE a 
xidation. 


Hycar. Hycar is now available in quantity for production of essential hagas 
: - A = 8. HARDNESS RANGE—compounds be 
products and for experimental applications. Our technical service varied from extremely soft fo bone hord. 


f will be glad to work with you on any problem. Hycar Chemical “Gt efbete @ cutis even alin’ prolongs 


pany, 8 Obio. contact under pressure. 


Hycar 


Reg. U. 8. Pat. OF. 


BARGEST PRIVATE PRODUCER OF BUTADIENE TYPE 


Sythe Rubbew 


¢¢— write for your copy of the mew pocket-size Hycar Glossary of commonly usea synthetic rubber terminology. 
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cEMNASHINGTON BULLETIN 


“BBitabout-Face 


}¢ Administration did a complete 
tface on reconversion policy this 


nost panicky because the German 
may end of a heap, President 
ysevelt and his aides suddenly real- 
i that they must prepare for broad 
version or throw the country into 
ysion. So the strategy now is to as- 
the country that measures are being 
»—and no half-measures either—to 
hion the shock. 


yme-Front Action 
hite House anxiety concerning the 
ne front explains WPB’s decision to 


nove practically all restrictions on ci- 
ja production immediately after 
Day in Europe. 

t explains relaxation of war man- 
ver controls at the same time. 

t explains partial disclosure of the 
my’s demobilization plans. 

Itexplains the increasing emphasis on 
ucetime utilization of government- 
it war plants. 

It explains sudden liberalization of 
od rationing, and removal from ra- 
ming of stoves burning coal or wood— 
et articles to follow shortly. 


slitics—Also Realism 


Action now on broad reconver- 
bn policy rates as smart politics, but is 
0 realistic. The consequence of 
arms of workers thrown out of jobs by 
continuous string of heavy cutbacks 
war contracts is something neither 
ote-shopping politician nor a respon- 
ble executive can face. 
WPB now publicly anticipates a cut 
40% (BW-—Jun.24'44,p10) in the 
all war program within three 
onths after the defeat of Germany. 
his will knock war jobs out from under 
least 4,000,000 workers. 


ilian Controls Out 


WPB’s new policy for reconversion 
ter the collapse of Germany is a plan 
ily in the sense that it represents a 
inite decision. For WPB finally has 
en up the idea of regulating the re- 
imption of civilian production in the 
me way that it has controlled war 


The reasoning behind this decision is 
simply that cutbacks after the surrender 
of Germany will free manpower, mate- 
rials, and facilities at least as fast as ci- 
vilian production can absorb them. 


V-Day Program 


With the arrival of V- 
tends to: 

(1) Prune down the priority system 
so that there will be only one prefer- 
ence rating in addition to the present 
emergency AAA rating. Only milita 
orders will be rated. Manufacturers will 
be free to make anything they like, 
provided they fill rated orders first. 

(2) Drop all programing of civilian 
production. This deals the final blow 
to the old idea of trying to preserve pre- 
war competitive relationships during re- 
conversion, although established produc- 
ers may get some special consideration 
in contract termination if that doesn’t 
interfere with the military. WPB also 
will make an effort to prevent any one 
manufacturer from cornering supplies 
of any one material or component. 

(3) Scrap all allocation orders except 
those covering the few materials that 
will remain tight in spite of the shrink- 
age in the war program. Textiles, lum- 
ber, and some chemicals will be the 
principal items remaining under alloca- 
tion. 

(4) Allow. the Controlled Materials 
Plan, which controls the flow of steel 
and copper, to run down at the end of 
the quarter in which fighting in Europe 
stops. 

WPB will keep its present machinery 
intact to use in case of emergency, but 
it expects to back out of the production 
scene rapidly, trusting that the ordina 
business instincts of manufacturers will 
provide the motive power for recon- 
version, 


Spot Plan Eclipsed 


WPB’s decision to remove almost all 
its controls over civilian production im- 
mediately after the fall of Germany 
practically eclipses the much-debated 
spot authorization plan set up as a par- 
tial reconversion measure (BW_ul 
22’44,p15). In its present form, the spot 
system is merely a stopgap, and the 
latest policy decision kills off any chance 
that it might have had of being ex- 


, WPB in- 


company can get back into civilian 
work, ro the end of August, 
WPB field offices reported that they 
had received 457 applications for action 
under this program. So far, three manu- 
facturers—making steel septic tanks, 
metal signs, and coal stokers—have re- 
ceived a go-ahead. 


. 
First Out of Army 


More specific information is yet to 
come on plans for demobilization of 
troops after defeat of Germany, but the 
Army announced enough this week to 
reveal the general outlines. 

When the fighting in Europe stops, 
the Army will make a final estimate of 
the requirements for occupation a 
and for transfer of men to the Pacific 
theater. It will then decide how many 
it can declare surplus and will start 
bringing men back for discharge. De- 
mobilization will be made on an indi- 
vidual basis rather than by units. 

Eligibility for release will be deter- 
mined by a a system taking into 
account length of service, overseas duty, 
combat experience, and number of de- 

ndent children. Biggest cut will come 
in the Army’s ground forces, but men 
also wil be released from the Air Forces 
and Service Forces as replacements are 
transferred from the ground army. 


e 
War Plant Board 


War Mobilization Director James F’. 
Byres put another spoke in the de- 
mobilization planning wheel this week 
by appointing a four-man interagency 
board to lay out a program for postwar 
utilization of government-owned war 
plants. 

In part, Byrnes was making a pacific 
gesture toward Congress which is 
veering to the idea of giving authority 
over surplus disposal to a board in- 
stead of to a single individual. His 
main idea, however, was that present 
planning for liquidation of the war pro- 
gram does not put sufficient emphasis 
on the unemployment that will result 


"if government-built facilities stand idle 


after the war. 
Handling of the unemployment 
angle of plant disposal should have 
en to Gen. Frank T. Hines, Di- 


sesmroduction, What it intends to do is 
all controls, except the few still 
oxgmeeded for prosecution of the Japanese 
ye Mar, and let industry take the initiative 
+f Teconversion (BW —Aug.26’44,p9). 


panded into the pattern for reconver- 
sion after the end of the German war. 

For the moment, however, spot au- 
thorization and appeal procedure re- 
main the only method by which a 
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rector of Retraining & Reemployment, 
but he showed no signs of taking the 
problem under his wing. The new 
committee set up by Byres includes a 
representative of the Surplus War Prop- 


Over 21 million gallons of gasoline a day to put the 


ALLIES UBER 


enn American fighting forces aren’t the only 
users of ‘‘made in U.S.A.” high-octane gaso- 
line. Millions of gallons are going to the British, 
Russians, Australians, Canadians and our other 
allies. What’s more, this gasoline is all high 
quality—and practically every gallon is im- 
proved with Ethyl fluid. 


You can see that as long as the war is on 
there isn’t much hope that civilians will be able 
to get gasoline unlimited as to quantity and 
quality. But it won’t be long after the fighting 
is over that gasoline of far higher quality than 
you’ve ever had before will be available for 
running your automobile, truck or bus. 


DEUTSCHLAND 


Ultimately, post-war engines will be designe 
to get more power and economy from tii 
greatly improved post-war gasoline. We of Eth; 
look forward to working with the automotive 
petroleum and aviation industries in makin 
these hopes come true as quickly as possible .. 
but with us, as with you, the winning of th 
war comes first. 


+ + + 


ETHYL CORPORATION THY 


— 
Manufacturer of Ethyl fluid, used by oil com- = 
panies to improve the antiknock quality of 
aviation and motor gasoline. 
~oe 


GASOLINE POWERS THE ATTACK—DON'T WASTE A DRO 
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Administration, the Defense Plant 
», WPB, and the War Manpower 


m is jon. 


5 Letter 


se Plant Corp. is stepping up 
yrrent attempts to find out whether 
wfacturers will be interested in 

overnment-built facilities off 
hands. Secretary of Commerce Jesse 
»s wired some 376 industrialists this 
& asking them to whether they 
want to acquire the government 
erty they now operate, either under 
s of their DPC options or by 
tiation. 


& 
itical Rationing 


OPA and the War Food Adminis- 
ion, usually at loggerheads, agreed 
h no difficulty on removing all 
ned vegetables (except tomatoes), 
ys, jams, jellies, and baby foods from 
joning. Surpluses in sight now are 
th that neither agency would have 
ated the responsibility for continu- 
pcontrols much longer. 

But OPA was overruled in its efforts 
get announcement of the decision 
stponed for another month for me- 
gnical reasons—indicating that the de- 
ion’s timing, at least, was dictated by 
litical considerations. 


3 
ice Plan Changed, Too 


OPA’s policies on reconversion pric- 
g are undergoing a quick reshuffling 
match the about-face of WPB and 
et war agencies. Early announce- 
ent of a reconversion price formula 
t, more likely, of several formulas to 
varying situations) had been planned, 
t the efit of manufacturers able 
take advantage of WPB’s spot au- 
orization plan (BW —Jul.22’44,p15). 
Now that this has been eclipsed by 
lout reconversion plans, OPA would 
¢ to stall announcement of a general 
mula until V-Day, but earlier publi- 
ition may be forced as part of the 
dministration’s program to assure the 
wr that reconversion is well in 
and, 


omewhat More Generous 


There is some reconversion pricing 
hich OPA has not been able to post- 
one. Piano manufacturers have been 
sured of a uniform, industry-wide 
nice boost which will take care of war- 
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time increases in factory costs, and 
which is designed to give them the 
same percentage profit margin they re- 
ceived in the 1936-1939 base period. 

Piano pricing isn’t the reconversion 
formula, but it indicates that OPA’s 
thinking is somewhat more generous 
than it was a few weeks ago (BW— 
Aug.26'44,p15). 

However, reconversion prices will 
still look tight alongside many manu- 
facturers’ postwar dreams. In San Fran- 
cisco, a fortnight ago, OPA chief Ches- 
ter Bowles declared that, “We shall 
price for a full-production, full-employ- 
ment economy.” OPA is aiming for 
big volume, and small per-item profits. 


Must Be Shown 


OPA has a reason for stalling on re- 
conversion pricing. Officials intend to 
adopt a “show me” attitude. Wher- 
ever possible, they will try to get manu- 
facturers to come back into civilian 
goods’ production at March, 1942, 
prices (as most of the electric iron in- 
dustry will do). 

Industries that cannot do this will 


BACK AGAIN 


Main job of Hiland G. Batcheller, 
brought back to his old post as opera- 
tions vice-chairman of WPB, will be 
to straighten out specific trouble spots 
of war production. Batcheller, presi- 
dent of Allegheny-Ludlum Steel, 
succeeds Lemuel R. Boulware, whose 
voluntary retirement was an_after- 
math of the Wilson-Nelson battle. 


have to present proof. One line of 
thinking is that some of the major dur- 
able goods industries should be asked to 
resume production at 1942 prices, with 
adjustments to be made after they pre- 
sent six months’ cost data, 


eo 
Clayton, Byrnes May Quit 


President Roosevelt is on the verge of 
losing two more of the top officials he 
has been counting on to steer the 
domestic economy through reconver- 
sion. War Mobilization Director James 
F. Byrnes and Surplus War Property 
Administrator William L. Clayton are 
ready to quit after receiving a mauling 
from Congress when Roosevelt failed 
to back them up. 

Clayton probably will return to his 
cotton business if Congress insists on 
putting surplus property disposal in 
the hands of an administrative board 
instead of a single director. 

The bill passed by the House fits in 
pretty eas with his ideas, but the 
Senate version, which would establish 
an eight-man board, is more than he 
intends to take. 

Byrnes is stung by the treatment the 
House has given the war workers’ un- 
employment compensation bill. In- 
stead of liberalizing the Senate bill 
after Byrnes requested a more compre- 
hensive measure, the House actually 
trimmed its scope. This, on top of 
Roosevelt's failure to give Byrnes any 
support for the vice-presidential nom- 
ination at Chicago, has decided him to 
return to private law practice as soon 
as he can make a graceful exit. 

Both Clayton and Byrnes are doubly 
resentful because they feel that a word 
from the President at the right time 
would have won the legislation they 
wanted. 


* 
Eyes on D. of J. 


Since the Justice Dept. invaded the 
Interstate Commerce Commission's 
back yard with its antitrust suit against 
the western railroads (page 32), other 
regulatory agencies have been taking a 

uick look at the legal fences around 
their territories. So far they have found 
little to worry them. 

The Federal Power Commission 
thinks it’s on safe ground, although 
electric utilities are not exempt from 
the Sherman act. FPC has express 
authority to break up combinations in 
restraint of trade in the utility field, 
and lawyers think that its power te 
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Keep Floor Upkeep Down 


with WHIZ 
Self-Polishing Floor Wax 


It’s easy to give floors 
a waterproof, non-skid, Jie 
lustrous finish with } 
long-wearing WHIZ 
Self-Polishing Floor 
Wax! Spread it on and 
let it dry about twenty 
minutes—you’ll get 
that famous WHIZ lustre without rub- 
bing or buffing. Because this finish is 
water resistant, you can keep it clean 
by damp mopping with a mild solution 
of soap and water. 

» WHIZ Wax has superior non-skid 
properties—an important safety factor. 
Use WHIZ Self-Polishing Floor Wax— 
the saving in time and labor will be re- 
flected in lower maintenance costs. 

WHIZ Floor Wax is one of more than 
fifty Maintenance Chemicals (such as 
liquid and concentrated soaps, cleaners, 
floor waxes, metal and furniture pol- 
ishes, disinfectants, insecticides) made 
by Hollingshead. 


IT’SA 


A tlingshead PRODUCT 


jal Divisi 
; & M. Hollingshead Corporation, Camden, New Jersey 
' Leader in Maint Chemicals 


For name of nearest distrib write Ind 


(eur MORE WAR BONDS. 


order interconnections is beyond the 
reach of the Antitrust Division. 

Technically, the Federal Communi- 
cations Commission may be more vul- 
nerable, but FCC isn’t worried. Its 
chairman, James Lawrence Fly, is a 
former antitrust lawyer himself. FCC 
and the Justice Dept. have strung along 
together in the past. It was good team- 
work by the Justice Dept. that helped 
FCC put across its network monopoly 
regulations last year (BW—Mayl5 
"43,p90). 


Navy Takes the V-Ships 


One reason why the shipbuilding 
program remains on the critical list is 
that the Navy is taking all the new Vic- 
tory ships to use as combat-loaded 
cargo ships and transports. This means 
that they have to be equipped with 
extra guns and special features. 

The extra work and varying specifi- 
cations keep builders from getting the 
most out of prefabrication methods. 


* 
What Farm Surpluses ? 


The White House is displeased with 
the agricultural surplus talk (page 17) 
being made by War Food Adminis- 
trator Marvin Jones, by his right- 
hand man, Lt. Col. Ralph Olmstead, 
in charge of procurement and price 
subsidies, and by other war officials. 

Basically, the prospect is for large 
war-end agricultural surpluses of cot- 
ton, wheat, wool, and other commod- 
ities (page 9), but political reasoning is 
that nothing is to be gained by bear- 
ishness at this time. White House 
tacticians argue that the European war 
isn’t over yet, military and lend-lease 
— continue large, and stocks of 
arm commodities at the end of the 
Japanese war may be below the current 
volume. 

Farm production goals also may be 
reduced in 1945 from the wartime total 
of 131% above prewar. Then too, 
weather will not forever run in favor of 
large crops. 

—Business Week’s 
Washington Bureau 


THE COVER 


When Hermann Goering told the 
German people that they would have to 
begin foregoing their butter for guns, 
he figured that this was something that 
Americans wouldn’t do. But he never 
figured that they could have all the guns 
they wanted—and their eventual Allies 
wanted—and most of the butter, too. 
For what the five-year war record shows 
reconversion planners, see The Trend 


(page 120). 
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The easy way | 
conserve fuel .. 


Many building owners have already ¢ 
covered that less fuel doesn’t necessa: 
mean less comfort. They have found ¢ 
the secret of adequate heat with less fu¢ 
controlled steam heating. 


Here’s an easy way to conserve fy 
Choose a steam heating system that y 
guarantee prompt heating up, balan 
distribution of steam and even room te 
perature throughout your building, 


The Webster Moderator System of Ste; 
Heating answers all these requirement 
economically. An Outdoor Thermog 
which ‘automatically changes the heati 
rate to agree with changes in outdoor te 
perature, ends all overheating, underh 
ing, and costly waste of rationed fy 


More Heat with Less Fu 


Through actual surveys made by Webs: 
Engineers, we have found that seven 0 
of ten large buildings in America (m: 
of them less than ten years old) can g 
more heat per unit of fuel consumed, 


Write for “Performance Facts” and le: 
the great savings in fuel that have bed 
accomplished with the Webster Mode 
tor System of Steam Heating. This f 
booklet contains case studies of 268 ma 
ern steam heating installations in comm 
cial, industrial and institutional buildin; 


Variator provides desirable manual ope 
ation to supplement automatic conti 
Address Dept. BW-9 
WARREN WEBSTER & CO., Camden, N.] 
Pioneers of the Vacuum System of Steam Heat 


R ntatives in prin 1 Cities : : Est. & 
In Ganeda, Darling Besckers, Limited, Montr 
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Striking successes of American industry and ogriculture—right along with 
those of the armed forces and the merchant marine—aore making history on 
the battlefields of Europe today. 

The almost superhuman job assigned to the home front is over the top. 

Tomorrow we shall be face to face with transition from war to peace. 
Little appreciated are the coming changes in the farm-food field, changes 
of the utmost importance to processors, distributors, marketers. 

. 
There is plenty of talk about farm surpluses. But these are over-all predic- 
tions; few get down to cases on what surpluses—ond when. Here are a few 
salient facts on which to base food forecasts: 

Army will stop buying for Europe almost completely on V-Day. 

Relief needs of Europe are below earlier ideas (BW—Sep.2'44,p111). 

Lend-lease food will flow to Britain and Russia for some time. 

Consumers in the U. S. will buy differently as ration points come off. 

os 
Europe’s situation has recently come into fairly clear focus. Foreign Crops & 
Markets, published by the Dept. of Agriculture, pointed out in May that 
Nazi-held Europe had been getting 85% to 90% of its prewar food volume. 
Unequal distribution has been the worst feature. 

Dr. Karl Brandt, naturalized German refugee now with the Food 
Research Institute at Stanford University, wrote in the July 29 Saturda,’ 
Evening Post under the title ““We Can’t Starve Them Out” that the Nazis, 
rather than decimating Europe’s livestock, had slaughtered down to levels 
matching feed quotas and fed high-calorie cereals thus saved to the people. 

Lush farming areas (Denmark, Normandy, Brittany) and favorably 
located cities have suffered little. Deficit areas (Norway, Belgium, Mediter- 
ranean France) have fared less well. Poland and Greece have felt starvation. 

» 
Berlin, and the Reich in general, have eaten well. The Nazis have drawn 
from all conquered Europe, particularly Denmark and the Danube basin. 

Now the Russians are clearing Hitler’s hordes from the Danube, and 
the Allies have liberated much of France and the Low Countries. More 
important, the smashed Wehrmacht has had scant time to loot as it left. 

Germany has little on which to survive another winter, even if it willed 
to fight. It has lost an annual grab of 45,000,000 bu. of wheat from France, 
Rumania, and parts of Russia, and 25,000 tons of fat from France. 

s 
The Allied Military Government (U. S.-British) will supply liberated popula- 
tions for six months after military operations cease. Exiled governments of 
France, The Netherlands, Belgium have gold, will buy for their people. 

United Nations Relief & Rehabilitation Administration will have a small 
job in western Europe; it is perhaps already overstocked. 

The Army’s supplies, though unknown, are huge. That's why it can cut 
off purchases of almost all food for Europe the day the Nazis capitulate. 

It has tactical reserves right at the front; strategic reserves in France 
and England; a full ‘pipeline’ across the Atlantic; bulging docks at Ameri- 
can ports; supplies flowing from interior to seaboard; and, finally, full ware- 
houses inside the United States. It will drain this food off. 

& 
Now suppose, as most experts are doing, that Germany folds within a matter 
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of weeks, and that Japan will not last beyond the end of 1945. What then 
will be the food outlook? 

Only unemployment severe enough to breed fear will seriously damage 
the market for farm produce, and this seems unlikely. Displaced workers 
will have unemployment compensation plus wartime savings; demobilized 
soldiers (Navy won't be discharging until Japan falls) will draw $20 a 
week or more until they get jobs. 

Civilians will want—and get—more meat, dairy products, fresh fruits, 
frozen and canned foods. (Mrs. America hasn't lost her can opener even if 
she may have used it a good deal less during rationing.) 

When we are prosperous we eat less bread, more beef, than when we 
are poor; demand for wheat, dried peas and beans, potatoes will decline. 

Production of edible fats and oils has been multiplied by three during 
the war, and demand will decline (except for butter). 

Civilians now are getting about 75% of our food production; after 
Germany falls, this will rise to between 80% and 85%. 

° 
Farm markets will be nervous between now and the time Japan falls. Yet 
prices (which have doubled since 1939) will probably recede slowly. 

Cattle, for example, might glut the market this fall if stockmen in the 
grazing states get panicky about the post-German outlook. On the other 
hand, ranges are good and hay plentiful; owners may decide to hold back 
and see what is coming, in which case there will be a beef shortage. 

Favorable fall weather may still result in a large corn crop. Hog num- 
bers, drastically cut this year, then probably would climb in 1945. 

These are the types of shifts, the changes in timing, that marketing 
men will have to watch in the months to come. 

After Japan falls, farming will face its most serious tribulations. 

Unemployment will rise as the real impact of reconversion is felt. Even 
most favored foods will be in less demand for a time. 

Just when we begin to get automobiles and refrigerators and other 
heavy consumer durables—with buyers willing to bid sky-high for them— 
the government price-support program (page 17) will be hardest pressed 
to prevent a serious decline in agricultural prices. 

« 
Even top men in the Bureau of Agricultural Economics throw up their hands 


at the question, “‘Can full employment support farm output at 1944 levels 
some 30% above 1939?” 

On most things—meact, dairy products, poultry and eggs, fruits, and a 
majority of vegetables—yes; oilseeds, no; grains and cotton, only with ¢ 
pretty active export market. 

Dr. Theodore W. Schultz, professor of agricultural economics at the 
University of Chicago and formerly at lowa State College, sees the same 
old surpluses of oils and fats, wheat, cotton, rice, coffee, and sugar that 
have vexed the world “within two to five years after the war.” 

7 
Fewer farmers than we ever had before 1940 will produce more food after 
the wer. During the shortage of farmhands, they have raised net income. 

This means a big market for mechanical equipment—a farm family 
with a light tractor and all the attachments, including a one-man combine. 
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LET ER GO. 


Over the telephone he directs the 
firing of big guns on one of the 
fronts. This is a vast war and 


communications are vital. 


So the telephone industry’s man- 
ufacturing capacity has had to be 
devoted almost exclusively to pro- 
ducing electronic and telephone 
equipment for our armed forces. 
That explains why there are de- 
lays in filling orders for home 


telephones. 


All of us in the telephone busi- 
ness are grateful for your fine 
spirit of co-operation in this war 


emergency. 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 


Please try to keep the Long 
Distance circuits clear from 7 to 


10 each night for the service men 


and women. 


The big guns start booming when the section chief of @ cannon company gives the order fo “fire” 
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urope Plans V-Day Trade 


Without waiting for the signal of a formal armistice—which 
ay never come—transatlantic demands for goods are being put 


to shape for “peace orders.” 


A perplexing new development which 
erican business cannot ignore has 
en introduced into the war picture. 
It is clear now that Hitler’s empire 
crumbling. 
No White Flag?—And yet, despite all 
be signs of early Nazi defeat, there is 
growing conviction in both this 
buntry and Britain that the European 
at may not end with a formal sur- 
mder by the Germans, and the con- 
mtional armistice. 
Instead, fanatical Nazis may succeed 
preventing any new leaders from 
king over the reins of government and 
ering to accept Ailied terms of un- 
nditional surrender; and these Nazis 
ay even form small pockets of resist- 
‘ _s after formal battles are over 
da military government has been in- 
led in the Reich (page 111). 
Without Signals—The growing pros- 
that Nazi Germany may well dis- 
tegrate according to some such pat- 
m forces American executives to 
tkle at once, without awaiting the 
mal of an armistice, the job of ap- 
the new conditions under 
hich business must operate during 
transition to normal peacetime 
erations. 
Practically all of Europe except the 
sich itself is likely to be liberated by 
end of September. Allied military 
horities will enter all of these areas 
once. In all of them a quick sur- 
y of relief needs should be available 
the next few months. 
Facts Wanted—This survey can pro- 
business with its first reliable in- 
mation on (1) the amount of relief 
ppli likely to be required in Europe, 
i (2) tips on the kind and quantity 
permanent replacement equipment 
se countries may need during the 
xt few years. 
A French purchasing mission, com- 
ely organized under de Gaulle, in 
giers, is already in this country await- 
g orders from colleagues specially 
ained to follow the armies into France 
hd estimate immediately the most 
tly needed supplies. While the 
Gaullists are not being allowed to 
¢ the $2,000,000,000 French gold 
serve which was maintained outside 


o* 
rine 


of France, the fact that it exists and 
will be turned over to a constitutionally 
elected government gives them a cer- 
tain immediate credit standing. 
Belgium and The Netherlands also 
have centralized buying agencies in this 
country and have already declared that 
they will require no relief because they 
have ample funds to buy all they need. 
e Exchange Rates—The Allies, for in- 
stance, this week announced official 


foreign exchange rates for the Belgian 
franc and the Dutch guilder, but em 
phasized that the rates are only pro- 
visional, as is the case with the French 
franc and the Italian lira. Details of 
monetary conditions in each country 
will be available to Washington and 
London within a few wecks after the 
exile governments return and, as soon 
as wartime secrecy is lifted in Europe, 
should be available to business. 

It is in the field of foreign trade that 
some of the most serious problems 
arise. 

The Provisional Government in 
France has already declared that it will 
not sanction private trading until a 
new government is elected, and this 
may not — in less than six to 
twelve months. Wary private traders 


Y) 


PUSHING BACK THE NAZI SHADOW 


Line of forthes! 
Germon advance 


Ankara 


Great blocs of Hitler's Europe are 
falling away under the constricting 
pressure of Allied arms. Axis troops 
abandoned southwest France this 
week; Finland’s truce with Russia 
silenced the northern front; Rumania, 
Bulgaria, and guerrilla-held areas in 


Yugoslavia (shaded) were shaking off 
Nazi chains, with the Red Army and 
Rumanian troops sweeping toward a 
junction with Tito’s guerrillas. Bul- 
garia sued for terms with Moscow, 
and Greece, Norway, and Denmark 
seemed nearer a way out. 


POSTWAR TAX PLANS—C.E.D.’S ENTRY 


The third concrete postwar fed- 

eral tax plan to be launched by a 
business group in recent weeks—and 
the most significant from the stand- 
point of the influence its sponsors 
wield—now comes from the Commit- 
tee for Economic Development. 
e@ One of Three—This plan follows 
the basic C.E.D. tax philosophy 
(BW—Jun.17'44,p124). fn empha- 
sis, it is very much like its prede- 
cessors (BW —Jul.24’44,p120)—“The 
Twin Cities Plan” oad by tax- 
minded businessmen in Minneap- 
olis and St. Paul, and the plan au- 
thored by Beardsley Ruml and H. 
Christian Sonne for the National 
Planning Assn. It is constructed on 
the premise that taxes must be fair 
and adequate, and “‘must impose the 
least possible restriction upon an ex- 
pansion of employment.” 

Hence C.E.D. proposes to end 
— double taxation of dividends. 
ixcise and sales taxes are to “be 
lightened as much as total revenue 
needs will permit,” because they 
strike the lowest-income groups and 
thus impair consumption. The per- 
sonal income tax—on a broad base at 
progressive rates—must be the heart 
of the tax system, because it has 
the least “repressive effect on pro- 
duction and employment.” Finally, 
“taxation should be heavy enough to 
permit reduction in the federal debt 
when a satisfactory high level of 
roduction and employment has 
os reached.” 

e Balancing the Budget—So C.E.D. 
recommends tax rates to produce a 
surplus over federal budget needs at 
high employment at the 1943 price 
level—a_ 140-billion-dollar _ national 
income—whereas the Ruml-Sonne 
plan aims at balancing the budget at 
that level and the Twin Cities group 
Net Income After 
Personal Exemptions* Prewar War 
$0-$1,500 23 

$1,500-$3,000 23-25 

$3,000-$6,000 25-29 

$6,000-$10,000 33-37 
_ $10,000-$15,000 41-50 

$15,000-$25,000 50-62 

$25,000-$50,000 62-75 
- $50,000-$100,000 78-90 
$100,000-$250,000 92-94 
$250,000 - 94 


= 


* Personal exemption figured at $500 per person th 


These are the actual exemptions for the “War, 


war exemptions were only $400 


figures on striking a balance at full 
employment figured at the 1942 
price level, or at a 120-billion level. 

Both C.E.D. and Ruml-Sonne 
would drop taxes on undistributed 
corporate profits to the normal per- 
sonal rate and tax dividends only 
as personal income; both would 
halve yields from excises by retain- 
ing only those on tobacco, liquor, 
and gasoline. The Twin Cities 
group would tax ype at 40%, 

ut subject only 60% of dividends 
to personal tax rates, and it proposes 
heavier excises, with a 5% sales tax 
as a possible aid to lowering income 
taxes. C.E.D. would also i loop- 
holes in estate and gift taxes. 

How the plans compare on a 
revenue basis may be seen from a 
tabulation of estimated tax yields by 
sources (in billions of dollars): 


Ruml- 
C.E.D. Sonne 


12.1 


Twin 
Tax Source Cities 
Personal Income. 
Corporate Profits. 
Excises 

Estates & Gifts. . 
Customs & Misc. 1.2 


* Much of the corporate tax yield could 
properly be considered a personal-tax burden, 
since 40% of dividends would be exempt from 
tax because of the prior corporate levy— 
whereas now, dividends are taxed both as 
profits and as income, 


e How They Compare—What comes 
quickest and clearest from the three 
plans is a picture of what postwar 
tax rates will have to be to handle 
the war’s legacies in the form of 
interest on the debt, veterans’ care, 
and national defense. This is re- 
vealed in an adjusted comparison of 
personal income tax rates as proposed 
by the three postwar plans with pre- 
war and war schedules: 


Ruml- 

Sonne 
16% 

16-17 
18-22 
24-28 
30-32 
32-38 
40-46 


Twin 
Cities? 
16% 
16-18 
18-20 
22-24 
26-30 
30-38 
38-48 
50-60 50-59 
62-66 62-71 
66 71-75 


C.E.D.+ 
% 18% 


pengient. to make all tax rates comparable. 


Cc and “Ruml-Sonne’”’ columns. Pre- 


per additional dependent (after $2,500 per couple), and the 


Twin Cities Plan assumes exemptions of $1,200 per couple, and $350 per additional dependent, 


as in 1943. 

+ To meet varying budget requirements, 
starting at 16%, 18%, 20%. 
program used in these comparisons. 


But the $500-per-person a. es no 
The middle’ one was designed for the $18,000,000,000 revenue 


reat violence in these cases. 
offers three alternative rate schedules, 


t Under the Twin Cities Plan, dividends are taxed at only 60% of the regular rates, because 


they are also taxed as corporate profits at a 40 
tared at 60% of the rates shown. 


% rate, so income from dividends would be 


in the U. S. are attempting to 23 
themselves to the prospect tht cen 
ized control over foreign trade may; 
come general in all of Europe durin 
transition period of at least 4 ye, 
@ Deals to Close—While there 
strong indications that world trade , 
not be allowed to slip back 
lished prewar chenaalt when they p; 
uneconomic in the light of wartime 
velopments (page 94), British agent; 
a number of big U.S. machinery my 
facturers are p ess urging ihe ma 
gers of the home industry to come 
London to close deals under wh; 
British branches would quickly 
into production on the latest. 
American equipment. Under th 
deals, which cover machinery on wh 
there are no patents or secret py 
esses, the Bnitish manufacturer ; 
pects to pay the traditional 5% roy, 
to U. S. companies for the right 
use their working drawings. 

Russia, accustomed to buy; 
through a foreign trade monopoly, 
taking the lead in placing postwar 
ders. Following the signing of a x 
tively small order for electrical equ 
ment under Canada’s new drive for 
ports (page 117), U. S. manufactur 
of mining equipment admitted that 
visiting Soviet coal mission had 
quested prices and delivery dates 
large quantities of the most modg 
machinery. 

e@ Trade Contacts—While private 
~ business in the U. S. has not be 
reed to go ahead with specific fore 
trade deals with Europe, Ameri 
consulates are already being reope 
in Italy and France, a special tr 
mission is exploring the Mediterranq 
area, and alert executives are conta 
ing the dozen or more centralized b 
ing agencies already established in 
country by such big potential 
tomers as Britain, France, China, 2 
India. 

Initial demand from abroad, as 

dicated by inquiries already received 
this market, is for lumber, coal (ut 
the French-Belgian-German mines 
producing for western Europe, and ¢ 
Polish and Russian mines are rehabl 
tated), railroad and electrical equipme 
trucks, and ships. 
@ New Fields Open—Though many p 
war trade ties will be resumed after 1 
war, alert business knows that profital 
new fields are open to Americans, be 
also, that strong new competitors h 
come into such fields. 

These new conditions cannot | 
faced intelligently unless business 
access to the mass of new trade ! 
formation which must be_ gather 
quickly and be made promptly ava 
able. This is V-Day’s challenge 


American business. 
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od Ink for WFA? 


food officials aren’t so much 
ied over the billion dollars 
ide dlmeady spent as about the cost 


We : yegging farm prices. 

ate 

cal yr Food Administration officials 
“y maples concerned over the prospect of 
he Be jing, at the end of the war in 
come fqggope more than $1,000,000,000 
or when of commodities bought at high 
ckly Iggtme prices than they are worried 
stest-hjqume commitments to support prices of 
er thgggt cops and livestock at levels rang- 
on whi om 90% of parity for eggs to more 
et pe 130% of parity for wool. 
urer_ gage Potential Problem—A decline in 
% rovaqumend prices of these commodities to 
right Jy eclow the support levels prior to 


ir sale by farmers would confront 
buy with the necessity of buying all 
modities offered to it at 


opoly, lies 
stwar gat levels. 

f q qn anticipation of this contingency, 
egy gress will soon be asked to increase 
e for ge funds of the Commodity Credit 
factyamep the actual supporting agency for 
that qe, to $5,000,000,000 as against the 
had 449000,000,000 now authorized for 
lates es and purchases, and to extend the 


of the corporation ond its 
sent expiration date of June 30, 


b. 
» Earned Reward—War Food Ad- 
histrator Marvin Jones last winter 
ed farmers for “all out” production 
1944. Higher support prices than 
1943 were guaranteed (BW —Feb. 
p40). Despite a delayed planting 
son and unfavorable weather, 1944 
p production is estimated by the 
eau of Agricultural Economics at 
% of the 1935-39 prewar level. 

record crop of wheat has been 


mode 


vate 
10t be 

fore 
meri 


~Ope 


“% “duced, a near-record crop of corn 

as Mae Other feed grains is in the making, 
ian the output of meat, milk, eggs, 
| (unm other foods is expected to top the 
nes a totals. Total food production— 
nd ges and livestock products—for this 
ehabi has been estimated by BAE at 
pme 5% of prewar. 

00 Much for Market—-WFA offi- 
ny pal ay that this volume of 1944 farm 
ter qmpeuction, plus an accumulation of 
sfital plies from this and preceding years, 


preater than the quantity which can 
sold after the European war at the 
time level of prices. Already their 
ts are in Europe looking for buyers 
the postwar surplus. 

Although total holdings today are 
per due to support Cosine since 
¢, latest available official reports 
bw accumulations in the hands of 
A (owned outright by Commodity 
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Credit Corp.) on June 30 this year 
were: 


Quantity} Book Value * 
Agricultural Supplies ?........... $134,077,191.18 
BL. Saissnnecs 2,645,012 bales . 170,425,305.25 
OD secccececsus 1,299,037 bu. . 1,489,973.49 


Potatoes (dehyd.) 3,158,616 cwt. . 7,236,930.32 


Sugar oe eee 2,260,245 tons . 136,347,811.46 
TERNS cececes 163,851,715 Ib. 87,347,109.44 
re 99,074,886 bu. .. 165,155,051.72 
EEE deteddsas 230,666,649 Ib, .. 118,049,929.39 
Other Commodities .....0..00.. 48,190,259.04 

Total ..ccccccccccccccesceesee$S68,319,561.29 


1 Includes commodities in process of sale; value 
includes accrued charges. 

® Includes soybeans, dairy products, naval stores, 
peanuts, cotton linters, and other supplies. 


e@Some Bargain Cotton—Most of the 
commodities except cotton were ac- 
quired at wartime prices, the cotton 
consisting principally of 1937-crop 


fiber acquired under loans to farmers 
at the rate of 9¢ a Ib. This compares 
with a current loan rate of 20.73¢ to 
21.94¢ a Ib. for t#-in. middling cotton, 
net weight, with premiums and dis- 
counts for grade differences. 


CARS BUT NO SUPERS 


Over specially constructed ramps, 
sorely needed freight cars roll ashore 
at Cherbourg from the maws of LST 
boats—thus establishing still another 
military use for the versatile invasion 
craft. But getting rail equipment into 
France is just the first phase in re- 


In addition to these commodities 
owned outright, CCC on June 30 held 
as collateral or had underwritten loans 
by private banks—both covering nonre- 
course loans to producers—the follow- 


ing: 


Total Collateral 

Loans Pledged 
ere a! (kl Renee 
a Fo c.0u<ner 122,199 191,113 bu 
as < ve basy ee 2,388 476 cwt. 
SE 5,247,605 6,263,296 bu 
re 399,279,106 4,186,108 bales 
eee 877,226 321,059 bu 
Grain Sorghums .. 7,680 10,338 bu 
Naval Stores ..... 258,198 23,488 bbl. 
A Armes es 45,602 11,155 cwt. 
A 3,789,085 2,314,599 cwt. 
Scan si ecamwhnne 37,345 58,918 bu. 
) eae See «sedusese 
ae ee 736,582 2,879,740 Ib. 
0 eee 23,592,386 18,619,247 bu. 

Total Loans ....$436,096,570 ........ 


© 1944 Crop Problem—Commitments 
are also outstanding to make 90% of 
parity loans on 1944 crops (924% on 
cotton), and it is expected that large 
quantities of wheat, corn, cotton, and 


vitalizing and reorganizing that coun- 
try’s railway system. The second, the 
Army’s effort to round up U. S. rail- 
road supervisory personnel to assist 
in the reorganization, is at a standstill. 
Although offering the rank of colonel, 
the Army has failed thus far to enlist 
needed superintendents—chiefly be- 
cause the War Dept. bars men over 50. 
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other commodities will be put under 
loan this year (BW —Jul.29’44,p52). 
As these are nonrecourse loans, farmers 
will surrender the collateral to CCC if 
market prices decline below the loan 
values. 

The big question then arises as to 
where the WFA can sell its present 
and prospective accumulations from the 
1944 production. Military require- 
ments will decrease after the end of 
the war in Europe. It is expected 
that lend-lease exports also will taper 
off before the expiration of the lend- 
lease act in June, 1945. Britain already 
has accumulated enough supplies under 
lend-lease to meet its needs beyond 
next summer. 

@ Search for Customers—WF A officials 
say that the surplus of food cannot be 
sold in the United States—not even at 
lower prices—because civilians already 
are consuming, per capita of the pop- 
ulation, 7% more food than they .ate 
during the prewar years 1935-39. eir 


answer, therefore, is to sell the surplus 
abroad—if buyers can be found. 


REPORT FROM. FRANCE 


At a Washington news conference, 
R. J. Thomas, president of the C.I.0. 
auto union, voices his impressions of 
a recent French battlefront tour. Lis- 
tening pensively is David ]. McDon- 
ald, secretary-treasurer of the C.I.O. 
steelworkers, one of the other five 
union leaders who made the trip. 
After a three-week field inspection 
of materiel produced by American la- 
bor, the unionists say that: (1) Despite 
abhorrence of wartime strikes, G.I.’s 
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They may sell some of the surplus— 

but not all—to the United Nations Re- 
lief & Rehabilitation Administration. 
By paying the top prices, UNRRA 
would then be helping to make good 
part of WF A’s guarantees to support 
farm prices (much as has been the case 
where agricultural commodities were 
bought for lend-lease). 
@ Loophole Watched—For the _ re- 
mainder of the surplus, the WFA offi- 
cials eye hopefully the provision in the 
pending War Surplus Disposal Act that 
agricultural commodities may be sold 
at less than parity prices in foreign 
markets. Considerably less pleased with 
the possible enactment of this pro- 
vision are State Dept. and other ofh- 
cials concerned with negotiations for 
postwar international commodity agree- 
ments. 

In any case, the whole prospect is 
that WFA will suffer heavy financial 
loss, far beyond the $1,000,000,000 of 
subsidies to be paid out to producers, 
processors, and consumers by the end 
of the 1944-45 marketing year. 


are not antiunion; (2) soldiers are 
strongly opposed to business cartels 
and monopolies; (3) soldier voting 
will not be large enough to decide 
whether it will be President Roosevelt 
or “President” Dewey next year. 
With Thomas and McDonald on the 
tour were: S. H. Dalrymple, president 
of C.I.O.’s rubber workers; Frank 
Fenton, A.F.L. director of organiza- 
tion; Eric Peterson, vice-president 
of A.F.L.’s machinists union; and 
A. L. Wegener, assistant to the presi- 
dent of A.F.L.’s electrical workers. 


Break for Farms 


Implement indusiry ¢ 


1s 1S 
year with burst of produg pincry 
ac 
Outlook for next year is go ah p 
but corn pickers are shor. oy 
y¢ad 
The farm implement incustn 
month manufacturing year (inc 
the special grace month of Ju) 
out in a crescendo of prody 
WPB statistics on dollar value os MRP" | 
put indicate how the program p,q" 
. i srvesti 
up speed. ae 
om ttachn 
ere paving 
June, 1944 .... ey AP antins 
July, 1944 ® fertil 
12-month average ...... ultival 
13-month total ......... me 
Remarkable as this record js jn (°™™ 
face of manpower shortage and x 7 
ring inability to obtain requisite re 
ings, chain, bearings, and other diByoys 
cal components, it falls 5% shor rm p 
government’s $658,567,790 goal ment 
the end of August, WPB and \QiMiscell 
Food Administration were urging # qu! 
more speed, particularly on corn picgplacht 
and corn binders so that the gre pare 
possible output of these machines an 
reach farmers in time for harvey eng 
@ Pickers Are Pressing—A major m equi 
facturer’s sales department TCD Oem rave 
last week that it could sell ten firigat 
pickers for every one it will lg met 
available between now and Octcg™mam 
After cotton, corn is the nation’s = 
gest hand-labor crop. Lacking tg *'! 
peacetime aes of hand labor, fa han 
ers want mechanical pickers. blo 
Urgency of the shortage is indicaieard 
not only by the total demand but j 
by isolated instances. An Oklah ‘otal 
owner of a big Illinois farm 
made three trips to the Corn Belt 
search of a corn picker, price no m 
ject. Unable to find one, ie faced Hh; ( 
alternative of turning the hogs led 
one-third of his corn acreage. ing 
Limited production of a new ¢ e 
picker by the National Farm MachifiiKers 
ery Cooperative, Inc., of Shelbyvijpre 
Ind... has been announced by ‘ids 
Farm Bureau Cooperative Assn ha 
Columbus, Ohio, part owner of ! t 
machinery cooperative. The 00 
picker is a one-man machine, as ‘ging 
tractor operator can manage the pick | 
controls from the tractor seat. try 
e Why Pickers Were Shunned—ThagA, 
are fewer corn pickers in existence thajior 
any other commonly used farm mgm b 
chinery. Before the war, it was ne@j—nul 
a big-volume machine for the impayy4, 
ment companies. Reasons: (1) big qjfftor 
vestment for a few days’ work yearqpec 
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ACHINERY RECORDS 


is is the record on farm ma- 

inery production through July 
i, according to WPB figures, 
th percentages showing how 
», the 1943-1944 re is 
ead of or behind schedule: 


Produc- Per Cent 

tion Ahead or 
(000,000 Behind 
omitted) Schedule 


arvesting machin- 
ery 
ttachments 
ying machinery. 
inting, seeding, 
fertilizing +mochy. 
utivators and 
weeders 
Domestic water sys- 
tems 
Dairy farm machy. 
& equipment... 
Plows and listers. . 
am poultry equip- 
ment 
fiscellaneous farm 
equipment 
fachines for pre- 
paring crops ... 
stows, ‘rollers, 
etc. 
bam & barnyard 
equipment 
prayers & dusters . 
rigation equip 


am pumps 
windmills 

arm wagons, 
pears, etC. ..... 
am elevators & 
blowers 

arden tractors .. 


maintenance expense generally 
; (3) loss in Parry through ears 
led or left in field by mechanical 


In, 


e relatively small number of corn 
ers on farms means there are fewer 
pread across acreage for which hired 


ds are unobtainable. Fearing 
hanical difficulties, owners are 
th to lend them to neighbors. 
ood, But Not Good Enough—In 
ng 5% short of the production 

that Washington set, the in- 
ty achieved results far better than 
A, congressmen, and farm organ- 
ion leaders prophesied while heav- 
brickbats at WPB and the larger 
ufacturers last spring (BW—May 
+4916). But the manufacturers’ 
formance was not up to their own 
ectations of that time, because 
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manpower and components shortages 
went from bad to worse in the interval. 

Variations occur in company per- 

formance records, but in general their 
production records are pretty close to 
the national average. International 
Harvester Co., largest of the long-line 
manufacturers, breaks down its sched- 
ule into 60 classes. The company in 
May expected to complete all of its 
July 31 production schedules except 
grain drills (estimated 8% short) and all 
of its Sept. 30 schedules except corn 
pickers (4% short) and combines 
(16% short). 
e Performance 90% of Goal—Harvester 
last week released detailed figures on 
its line-by-line production against 
quotas. Similar figures probably would 
be shown for other companies if the 
data were released. 

The Harvester company achieved 

90% completion of its July 31 sched- 
ules but missed its goal by 953 grain 
drills (8% short), 1,500 side-delivery 
rakes (6% short), 5,000 pick-up balers 
(16% short), 100 special purpose 
threshers (100% short), 605 windrow- 
ers (100% short), 407 husker-shredders 
(100% short). Of the machines sched- 
uled for Sept. 30 completion, the com- 
pany now expects to fall down on 400 
corn pickers (4% short) and 2,700 
combines (21% short). 
@ Too Optimistic—Detailed _explana- 
tions of these failures parallel the ex- 
perience of most long-line manufac- 
turers. The side-delivery rake and 
pick-up baler shortages came entirely 
on extra quotas overoptimistically as- 
sumed after WPB had originally set 
lower quotas. 

The three total failures to manu- 
facture the item were on small num- 
bers of relatively unimportant machines, 
which the management jettisoned to 
free manpower at the McCormick 
works for the far more significant sched- 
ule on grain binders. Combines and 
corn pickers fell short because of man- 
power trouble at the East Moline works. 
Grain drills got stymied by manpower 
at Richmond, Ind. 

e Next Year Looks Better—Farm equip- 
ment manufacturers feel far more cheer- 
ful about completing their WPB 
uotas for next summer deadlines than 
pt have felt about any previous 
schedules since the government took 
a hand in their industry. 

Reason for their optimism: The pro- 
duction year now starting is the first 
time under government control that 
the production order and the alloca- 
tion of materials were issued in time to 
permit preplanning by the factories. 
With the running start they now have, 
there is every reason to expect that they 
will breeze past the finish line next 
summer easy winners. 


Tools on Credit 


Surplus U. S. machinery 
and equipment are offered by 
DPC on deferred payment basis, 
but services delay action. 


To help unload $8,500,000,000 worth 

of government-owned machinery and 
equipment, the Defense Plant Corp. 
announced last week that it was pre- 
pared to sell on a deferred payment 
basis, as well as for cash. 
@ Sales Pace Is Slow—Sales of govern- 
ment surplus equipment involving cred- 
its below $100,000 would be handled 
by DPC representatives at 22 Recon- 
struction Finance Corp. offices from 
coast to coast. Sales involving more 
than $100,000 in credit would Sion to 
be cleared through Washington. 

Right now, DPC’s daily sales range 
between 75 and 150 machine tools at 
prices ranging between $1,000 and 
$2,000. This sales rate would have to 


INDIAN REPAIR WAGON 


Placidly defying the wartime influx of 
modern machines and methods, In- 
dia’s elephants not only are holding 
their old jobs but are doing impor- 
tant military chores. In Assam 
swamplands, the pachyderms provide 
firm and handy platforms for Army 
telephone repairmen (above), and 
doubtless regard the work of toting 
and sinking line poles as old stuff. 
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Stock and commodity prices have run 
almost parallel for over a year now, 
though the former have fluctuated a 
bit more, and edged slightly higher. 
The two normally run together, but 
in the past few years war situations 
have sent the curves running in oppo- 


site directions as often as not. With 
commodities subject to price control, 
stocks recently have been the more 
sensitive guide to business prospects. 
But once reconversion starts, it will be 
worth watching to see if stocks and 
commodities give a joint signal. 


be stepped up tremendously, when the 
Army and Navy finish specifying which 
of their tools are surplus, to make a real 
dent in the government surpluses. 

@ What Is Surplus?—Although DPC has 
been intrusted with the job of liquidat- 
ing all government-owned surplus equip- 
ment, the Army and Navy’s slowness in 
declaring surpluses has actually delayed 
sizable transactions. 

For example, Detroit’s auto makers 

asked the services to decide which gov- 
ernment-owned tools in their plants 
could be regarded as surpluses available 
for purchase by the industry, and which 
tools were to be taken over by the mili- 
tary at the war’s end. The services 
quickly made available to the auto com- 
panies a complete listing of government- 
owned tools in the Detroit area, but 
failed to designate the surplus items. 
@ Deals Withheld—This situation is re- 
ported to be one reason why industry 
failed to place heavy orders for post- 
war tools, when WPB on July 29 let the 
bars down on unrated orders. Another 
reason is reported to be the fear that 
prices for new tools might be cracked 
wide open once the deluge of used tools 
hits the market. 

But toolmakers contend that prices 
will hold, and that they are actually low 
at ase levels. 

Meanwhile, pending surplus disposal 
legislation seems to impose no curbs on 
surplus sales designed to protect mar- 
kets for new equipment. 


@ Used Tool Sales Grow—While sales 
of used equipment are steadily increas- 
ing—monthly volume of privately owned 
and government-owned used tools sales 
has been running close to $28,000,000— 
shipments of new machine _ tools 
dropped to $33,916,000 in July, the 
lowest point since July, 1940. 

Producers curtailed output in line 

with the decline in net new orders, 
which fell to $33,224,000 in July from 
June’s $49,578,000 level. 
@ Huge Backlog—Tool makers are eying 
their $194,450,000 backlog anxiously, 
as they wait for domestic and _for- 
cign postwar business to materialize. 

WPB tried to help matters a bit by 

lifting its regulation requiring too] build- 
ers to notify Washington before pro- 
ceeding with work on postwar orders. 
However, buyers of new tools still have 
to secure approval of such orders by 
WPB, which screens them against avail- 
able used equipment. 
@ Resale Controlled—Prospects for deal- 
ers are even gloomier. Although sales of 
new tools were likely to continue at a 
low level for some time, the Surplus 
War Property Administrator has ruled 
that used equipment will not be sold 
to buyers who plan to “resell at a 
profit.” 

This precludes used too] dealers from 
participating in this huge volume of 
business, although firms with facilities 
for reconditioning secondhand tools 
may get a good amount of such work. 
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Auto Hopes Fb; 


Status of reconve 
plans causes Detroit to 
that plants may not be aby 
start output by March, 1945 
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Hope that new automobiles y; 

rolling off assembly lines by next \ 
—considered a modest possibilit 
the last meeting of automobil 
pany presidents with WPB (BW 
22’44,p19)—is beginning to wang 
spite brightening prospects of an 
German collapse that would pave 
way for substantial output of ¢j 
goods. 
@ Preparations Inadequate—As ay; 
tive matters stand, steps taken thy 
toward reconversion are considered 
sufficient to insure auto output ¢ 
the first quarter of 1945. 

Even if Germany surrenders in a 
or so, some Detroit auto people 
there is a large question whethe; 
vance preparations can be complet: 
time, because the preparatory cycle 
require at least six or seven months 

This preparation, of course, i: 
marily in manufacturing. It en 
passes clearing of buildings now ch 
with war programs and govemn 
owned tools, obtaining required 
chine tools, and engineering make-1 
@ Clearance Problem—Regulations 
permit the emptying of building 
war-job equipment within 60 days; 
a contract cancellation. Therefox 
Germany gives up during Septen 
war contract cancellations could k 
pected to come just soon enougi 
permit reinstallation of automobile 
chinery in time to make output pos 
in theeearly spring. 

But contract cancellations after 
tember, unless clearance procedut 
) nage (page 19), probably w 
elay car output in direct proporti 
whatever time lag occurs. 

Then, after the plants are cle 
they must be refilled with autome 
production equipment. 

@ Outside Plant—In view of this s 
tion, there was keen interest in the 
tomobile industry this week in ar 
that Packard Motor Car Co. has td 
over 800,000 sq. ft. of modern fac 
space in Toledo and is pushing at 
retooling and preparation of the p 
to build cars. News that some 6 
companies were taking similar 
would not be surprising. 

@ Retooling Problem—Refilling the 4 
plants with production equipment 
require about 11,700 machine to 
the 7,900 mentioned after the W' 
industry meeting in July, plus 9 
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9 more which the companies hoped 
btain from Defense Plant Corp. 
t present the auto firms are not 
nting much on the 3,800 DPC tools 

byse of uncertainties over delivery 
to ;. They are placing orders for all 
imum Tequirements not immedi- 


» ‘oll 
fi, -obtainable from DPC. 
1943 livery promises for standard and 
ler machines range around four 
les yil—inths on an average. Bigger equip- 
iext \lnt takes longer, promises for special 
bility hines stretch out even more. 
‘bile @MBngineers Scarce—That being the 
(B\ ie. the auto people fear that the ma- 
Wanefllime tools may hold up their resump- 
of an of output. ‘They are now pleading 


h WPB for priority aid to obtain the 
d-to-get equipment. 

eyond that, auto companies uni- 
my report themselves short of tech- 
| personnel to push along their 
ming. A shortage of engineers who 
be assigned to pilot model develop- 
nt and tooling is a common ailment. 
nother Worry—Finally, on the man- 
cturing side, the auto companies are 
ried about the ability of all their 
ppliers to deliver parts and accessories, 
problem not studied to any extent up 
now. However, this situation will be 
be clearly outlined in a few wecks, 
t endgmpen the War Dept. clarifies where, 
w ch when, and to what extent concella- 
ernmagpns will come after European victory. 
ired fBNo Dealer Shortage—Dealer franchise 
ike-r@implications are flowing steadily into 
ions fame factories, One of the best indica- 
dinofmpns of interest is the number of central 
lays (amce people and others closely attached 
reform the plants who are getting sales fran- 
ptenfmmises and preparing to move from 
ld bf™moduction to merchandising spheres. 
\ougimm in general there are two classes of 
bile f/uld-be dealers today—younger men 
pose lack enough money to set up a car 
ney, but who have hopes of obtain- 


| pave 
of iy 


S aut 
n thy 
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iplete 
cycle 
mnths, 
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fter Mme some; and older men with money 
eduggno want to move into what looks like 
y wiggucrative market. 

ortiogmm Of the two classes, the auto firms 


fer the first. ‘They are going rather 
cleamutiously right now, however, in sign- 
omdme anyone up. 

Attitude on Prices—No clear idea ex- 
is si yet as to prices, but the attitude 
thef™me!d a few months back by many auto 
an n is gradually changing. It was then 
is tiqgmencrally expected that retail quotations 
faqmmpuld range 20% or 25% higher than 


» almmewar prices if not more. 

e pag Since then, though, Ford has indi- 

> oif™™ted interest in a lowpriced car (BW— 

r sfmme!.29'44,p20); Packard has laid down 
e dictum that $125 must be removed 

hem the price of its prewar products 


nt (ap V—Aug. 12’44,p75); and others are 
tof™po thinking in terms of striving to 
\Peintain price levels close to the 1941 
 amenge. 
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Steel Scrap Dips 


Quotations recede from 
OPA ceilings for first time since 
April, 1941, as all mills cease 
buying on “peace scare.” 


Prices of steel scrap have declined. 
Now they are measurably below OPA 
ceiling levels since the lid was clamped 
on Apr. 3, 1941. 

@ Mills Stop Buying—The break oc- 
curred when most mills throughout the 
country put a complete stop to their 
buying. ‘The trade interpretation of this 
stoppage was that the mills figure the 
European war is just about over and that 
scrap prices will definitely go into lower 
ground as a result of reduced operations. 

Mill action in leaving the scrap 
markets is not unusual, but concerted 
stoppage of orders is decidedly out of 
the ordinary—particularly at this time of 
year, when the steel makers ordinarily 
are interested in building up inventories 
for the winter months. 

e Change Becomes Official—lThe most 
dramatic proof of the changed situation 
lay in the action of the metal trade 
magazine, The Iron Age, in resuming 
quotations on going scrap prices. Most 
of the scrap contracts of the country are 


INFORMATION PLEASE 


At one of their regular weekly meet- 
ings, research engineers of Nash-Kel- 
vinator Corp. examine auto parts and 
discuss special service problems listed 
on a blackboard. The listings repre- 
sent Nash’s new. nationwide system 


written on the basis of the weekly Iron 
Age published prices, and so, when that 
publication moved its quotations down 
from the OPA ccilings, it gave the new 
circumstances official standing. 

The Iron Age composite price of 

scrap, pegged at $19.17 per gross ton 
since April, 1941, was reduced to $18.54 
last week. Yet this price, based on 
levels at Pittsburgh, Chicago, and Phila- 
delphia, was said by dealers to reflect 
only partially the market decline. At 
Detroit, for instance, dealers were pur- 
chasing heavy melting scrap, the basic 
grade, about $1.50 to $2.00 below ceil- 
ing. 
@ Other Types Down More—lectri 
furnace scrap, not figured into the com 
posite, was down more than the open 
hearth grades. Alloy scrap was similarly 
weak. 

The only firm items in the entire list 

appeared to be cast scrap grades. ‘Vhes 
were almost uniformly quoted by dealers 
at ceiling levels. 
@ Market Paralyzed—Dealers explained 
that many of the current quotations 
were purely nominal, because no actua 
markets existed at the immediate mo 
ment. One broker remarked that he had 
seen a lot of price breaks in his time, 
but that never before could he remem 
ber a time when no broker in the coun 
try could depend on an order for mor 
than a day at a time. 


under which automotive repair ques- 
tions are referred to experts at the 
firm’s Milwaukee parts and service 
center. These problems are collected 
by mail and teletype from zone offices 
in 35 cities—to maintain close liaison 
with the dealers and to speed the 
distribution of vital repair parts. 


Electronic Heat 


New use in manufacture 
of penicillin is watched with 
interest by the food and drug 
industries in the U. S. 


Recent development of an electronic 
process for use in the manufacture of 
penicillin is being watched with inter- 
est by the food and drug industries 
because the techniques employed are 
identical to those used in the whole 
field of clectronic heating in which 
much research in cooking of food and 
sterilization has been carried out. 

@ Saves Time—Responding to urgent 
demands from fighting fronts and civil- 
ian medical organizations for accel- 
erated production of penicillin, Radio 
Corp. of America engineers developed 
the new electronic heating system that 
concentrates purified penicillin solution 
in 30 minutes instead of the 24 hours 


formerly required by other processes 
(BW-—Jul.8’44, p38). 
Earlier research carried out by the 


Federal ‘Telephone & Radio Corp. of 
Newark, N. J., indicated that electronic 
cooking of food will be a timesaving 
factor in food processing plants as well 
as in restaurants. 

@ Heat From Inside—lor individual 
servings in restaurants almost in- 
stantaneous warming, or even cooking, 
is predicted. For example, a cold por- 
tion of chicken pie, already precooked, 
can be brought to serving temperature 
in 15 to 30 seconds. This can mean 
climination of steam tables, which some 
chefs say successfully keep food hot but 
ruin original flavor quickly. 

Compact table-model electronic heat- 
ers can be made to serve as warming 
ovens for breakfast buns in restaurants. 
Electronic bun warmers will provoke 
exclamations, because the apparently 
cold buns brought by the waitress will 
gradually become hot as inside heat 
radiates outward to the crust. 

@ Not Ready for Homes—Although 
electronic cooking shows promise for 
commercial applications, economic as- 
pects preclude its immediate use in the 
home. A two-quart pot would require 
about 2 kw. of electrical power, which 
is comparable to power requirements 
of present electric stoves, but the elec- 
tronic method requires an intermediate 
power conversion unit or generator to 
produce the required high frequencies. 

The power tubes and associated parts 
are relatively costly at the present time. 
When tubes become available that will 
operate directly from 220-volt power 
lines and produce around 2 kw. of 
high-frequency power, then electronic 
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cooking become a domestic 
science. 

@ Crustless Bread—Electronic cooking 
of a large ham uniformly throughout 
in 20 minutes, instead of the normal 
four hours, has been accomplished in 
experiments, and gives a clew to the 
time-saving factor of electronic cooking 
on a commercial scale. 

Many bakers are skeptical about elec- 
tronic baking of bread because it gives 
no crust. Chefs offer as objections the 
fact that uniform cooking can change 
familiar flavors of foods by eliminating 
juice-sealing crusts, but public accept- 
ance of the new flavors has not yet 
been tested. Bakers, however, do praise 
controlled electronic heat for melting 
chocolate to simplify handling and 
speed mixing. 

e Canners Interested—Roasting of pea- 
nuts, coffee beans, and cocoa beans are 
other economic successes chalked up to 


may 


electronics. In the case of 
a moving belt carries the 
energized metal plates and 
heat so rapidly that they 
selves by an explosive acti: 

The canning industry is 

terest in electronic heating 
the speed of the process a 
tability to conveyor belt 
Some large canners are usin; 
generators, but are not yet 
announce results publicly. 
e@ Food Products Sterilized—‘ 
ent time, sterilization of fo: 
has developed into an im; 
for electronic heating. 

It is now possible to tak« 
quantity of grain or processc¢ 
matter how badly infested wi: 
and completely sterilize it in 
ment. The sterilized materia! can + 
be stored along with uninfested 
tial or shipped with assura 


BOUNTY FOR RECRUITS 

The big display ad (right) in West 
Coast papers reflects Boeing Aircraft’s 
energetic campaign to round up 10,- 
000 additional workers for its B-29 
Superfortress assembly lines (below). 
Less dramatic but highly efficient is 
its increasingly popular bounty system 
under which employees are rewarded 
for bringing in new hands. For sug- 
gesting two acceptable recruits, work- 
ers receive $25 war bonds; three rates 
them a ride in a B-29 during test 
hops. In the early weeks of this plan, 
the company obtained 1,459 nomi- 
nees, 516 of whom were hired. To 
dramatize its need for more, Boeing 
invites the public in for Sunday visits. 


HELP WANTED 


TO BUILD THE 


B-29 SUPERFORTRESS 


(THE BIG NEW BOEING BOMBER) 


FIFTEEN FACTS ABOUT THIS URGENT APPEAL 


A Moy UMecent types of tectery work eveiteble 
S. You wil be treined by Bowing Aierett Compeny. 
e So aid 

7. Have te © direct praduttine jab yeu ene Sa 

hk ged poring ab of greeten! wer mmpertemce 

B Help pomtuce Ammerce + most sewlled bag bomber. 
1G Fecetient werhong cond:noms heweng. trenspertetion 
11 Racing represmatetive here soon te aterview ond hire 


12. Wetch this paper ter date of envivel ot peat USES Office 
2B Mabe your plans te opply mew. 

34. Many omore Seomg B29 Seperterrrenses mus? be built 

AL Ne otter int will give mare evidemes af petrotic dur. 


AMERICA WEEDS YOUR HEL? 
IN THIS VITAL WAR WORK! 


BUILDING FOR VicToRT 
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hat G. I. wouldn’t faint with joy 
sight of such a windfall as this? 
ff a dozen babies, all in one 
adle, would mean money in the 
nk these days. At current army 
tes, they would add up to the 
sum of $180 per month on 
e of those official family allot- 
ent checks. 

But if you’re entertaining any 
sy visions of shattering the birth 
ords with sextuplets, perhaps 
‘d better warn you right now 
t the stork is pretty stingy about 
tters like that 


bh, what a lovely allotment! 


In fact, he only passes out six- 
of-a-kind once in every 401,027,327 
trips. 

That’s what it says in our biology 
book. We don’t set ourselves up as 
scientists, so we'll take its word. 
It also says that friend stork’s ac- 
tivities follow a pattern that can 
accurately be charted in actual 
jigures. 

Business and industry chart their 
production patterns in figures, too. 
But they need something more than 
natural law to help do the job. 
They need facts, clearly presented, 


and they need them fast. They need 
an economical means of getting 
them. They have both in a machine 
that Management regards as down- 
right indispensable. 

We mean, of course, the Compt- 
ometer, made only by Felt & 
Tarrant Manufacturing Company, 
1733 North Paulina Street, Chicago 
22, Illinois, and sold exclusively by 
the Comptometer Company. 


COMPTOMETER 


REG. U. S. PAT. OFF. 


Adding-Calculating Machines and Methods 


Thanks 


READ the article on pressing and 

ironing in this month’s Better 
Homes & Gardens; ; . and, thanks to it, 
I’m able to keep up the personal ap- 
pearance of my family, despite the trou- 
ble laundries and cleaning establish- 
ments are having. 

“I don’t know any magazine that’s so 
indispensable! I’ve come to rely on it 
for guidance in every branch of living, 
from meal planning and household 
management to holding my children 
in line!” 
® Yes, Better Homes & Gardens is an 
indispensable publication today ...and 
it will be more so tomorrow. Families 
who have relied on Better Homes & 
Gardens to help them maintain their 
living standards during wartime, will 
depend on it to guide them in richer 
family living during peacetime. 


Better Homes & Gardens 
America’s Family-Service Home Magarin 


a 


MEREDITH PUBLISHING COMPANY, DES MOINES 3. IOWA 


there will be no further infestation. 
© How It’s Done—Since the loss due 
to insects in grain products amounts 
to hundreds of millions of dollars a 
year, according to the U. S. Dept. of 
Agriculture, electronic _ sterilization 
should receive widespread acceptance 
in the food industry as soon as the 
necessary equipment becomes available. 
In addition to direct savings, the process 
prevents loss of goodwill of purchasers 
of packaged food. 

‘he sterilizing technique for con- 
taminated grain, or for apparently 
healthy grain being prepared for storage, 
involves running the grain-carrying 
conveyor belt between the plates of an 
electronic heating unit at an appro- 
nem speed to bring the grain to steri- 
izing temperature. 

In most installations a time of 20 to 

30 seconds between the plates is 
enough. All heating stops the instant 
the grain moves beyond the plates. 
@ Packages Treated—Using the same 
conveyor belt technique, packaged fin- 
ished products such as breakfast foods, 
baby foods, baking mixes, flour, dog 
food, and many others can be sterilized 
on the way to the warehouse or at any 
time before shipment. 

The economy of the method is evi- 
denced by an average sterilizing cost of 
about 0.01¢ per package for electric 
power. Amortizing, maintenance, and 
power costs for a typical 3-kw. unit 
over a ten-year operating period amount 
to about 17¢ an hour of operation. 

e@ Dehydrated Food—In the South 
Pacific and other tropical fighting 
fronts, electronically dehydrated food is 


| making a major contribution to military 


successes. 

Although conventional dehydrating 
methods still remove the greater por- 
tion of the moisture, electronic heating 
removes the additional 3% or 4% of 
moisture, which formerly caused spoil- 
age of unrefrigerated foods in the trop- 
ics, without affecting flavor or producing 
surface crusts. 

The moisture content of dried whole 
milk has been reduced electronically 
from 2% to 1%, making it possible to 


| ship this product without danger of its 
| butterfat content becoming rancid. 


@ Use in Dmg Field—In addition to 
food industry applications, there is 
another tremendous field for electronic 
sterilization in the drug and pharma- 
ceutical industries, for such items as 
bandages, sulfa powders, sutures, etc. 
Notwithstanding rumors to the con- 
trary, commercial equipment can be 
operated by anyone without risk of per- 
sonal sterilization. 

The tests of electronic concentra- 
tion of purified penicillin solution were 
conducted by E. R. Squibb & Sons at 
their New Brunswick (N. J.) labora- 
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Test setup of an electronic gener 
used to energize metal plates betw; 
which are placed compressed f 
samples for dehydration. The mq 
ture given off by the foods is dra 
out of the bell jar by a vacuum pum 


tories, and showed that a single ¢ 
tronic heating machine could conq 
trate in one day an amount sufficig 
to treat 4,000 patients requiring 5) 
000 units each. 

@ Economy and Speed—The new d 
tronic process gives penicillin prod 
tion economy as well as speed. Ini 
installation cost is about $6,000, w 
is several hundred percent less th 
conventional freeze-drying installatid 
used by some of the nation’s 18 5 
ducers of penicillin. 

Maintenance costs are much | 
than for complicated freezing uf 
and high-vacuum pumps, and climi 
tion of the need for dry ice saves ab 
$65 a day in ice bills. 

In the setup, the penicillin solut 
flows between two metal plates « 
nected to a 2,000-watt electronic g 
erator that is much like one of 1 
older transmitters used by radio s 
tions. High-power vacuum tubes he 
generate high-frequency energy wit 
is concentrated in the penicillin s0 
tion by the metal plates, instead 
being radiated into space as 1a 
waves. 

Such concentration in a nonmetil 
material produces molecular friction: 
sulting in heat uniformly distribut 
throughout the material. This 
tribute of electronic heating overco : 
all of the difficulties arising from sy, 
face heating methods such as hot | 
gas flames, electric hot plates or @y 
frared lamps for treatment of orga 
materials, which are naturally po ‘a 
heat conductors. | 
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four hundred miles an hour, in the high dome of 
night, a fighter pilot can’t risk distraction by glare 
om his many-faced instrument panel. 


» Black Light lamps made by Sylvania reveal the 
orescent-treated instrument dials at any intensity 
ilot wants. There is no glare, no tell-tale glow 
be picked up by ack-ack batteries or enemy 
pht fighters. 


his development is one of Sylvania’s many war- 

ne assignments. Like all of them, it is being dis- 
harged in a way to earn a reputation for manufacture 
pone standard—the highest anywhere known. 
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uweo—for the night driver 


The postwar car 1s one of the many places 
where similar application of Sylvania Black 
Light might well be used in the future. 


gle ef 
cone 
ufficig 
ig 54 Eliminating instrument-panel glow, with- 
out putting the driver in the dark about 
speed, gas supply and so on, it can mean 


even greater safety in night driving. 


cW 
prod 
Init 
Ww 
=a For tne present, of course, such good 


Natig 4 ys A 2 ; things must remain in the realm of future 
18 p ; possibilities. But you can count on this: 
when they come, they will be made to a 
single standard — and that the highest any- 
where known. Sylvania Electric Products 
Inc., Executive Offices: 500 Fifth Avenue, 
New York 18, N. Y. 


oVIVANIA 


ONE STANDARD—THE HIGHEST ANYWHERE KNOWN 


BUY WAR BONDS 


EMPLOYMENT 
MANAGER 
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JOBS FOR “DISABLED” VETERANS 


Here’s something that you can do about it. 


You can help start a clinic, or a forum, or whatever you 


want to call it, in your community—where employers get 
together to compare notes on what kind of jobs “disabled” 


men can fill when they come home from war. 


No longer does it take a full complement of arms, legs, 
eyes and ears, to hold a job. Machines today are doing the 
work of mankind. Any man who can direct a machine can 


do a full day’s work. 


You don’t have to be able to run foot races to be a cashier 
in a restaurant. It doesn’t take two hands to be a floor- 
walker. How much manual dexterity does it take to sell hats? 


If people will only think about 


it, they will realize that 


most of the things that most of us do for a living we can 
still continue to do if we are minus one thing or another. The 


trouble is that most of us have not stopped to think about it. 


It is time we did! 


That’s what a clinic or a forum would do—get people 
thinking about it. Who can run such a program? Your local 
Committee for Economic Development, or Chamber of 
Commerce, or Kiwanis Club, or Rotary Club—you know 


your own community. How about getting something started? 
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this service deserves immedis 
| action; television investments 
| await end of controversy, 


1919-1944 


THE TRUNDLE ENGINEERING COMPANY 
Brings to Industry and Business 
25 Years OF MANAGEMENT ENGINEERING EXPERIENCE 


GENERAL OFFICES + CLEVELAND + BULKLEY BUILDING 


CHICAGO 
City National Bank Bidg., 208 S. La Salle St. 


NEW YORK 
Graybar Bidg., 420 Lexington Ave. 


FM Gets Boost 


Broadcasters indicate }h; 


A hunger for information ; 
war services that will broac 
horizons attracted the natio 
casters last week to Chicag: 

third war conference and thx 
second annual meeting. Because of , 
time traveling conditions, the Natio, 
Assn. of Broadcasters asked its ¢ 
station membership to restrict attey 
ance to one executive per station. J} 
registration was more than 1],}())-} 
ger than last year’s session. 

@ The Questions—The broadcasters p; 
close attention to discussions concen 
ing frequency modulation or “‘staticle: 
sound broadcasting, television, and 
dark-horse which hasn’t been hex 
from lately—facsimile. 

But through their minds ran theg 
questions: Should they invest hundred 
of thousands of dollars in these sen 
ices? When should they start? Or wou 
they be building a Frankenstein whic 
would turn upon their standard broaé 
cast operations? 
© What They Think—After listening ti 
the experts—James Lawrence Fly, mil 
tant chairman of the Federal Communi 
cations Commission; T. A. M. Craven 
former member of the FCC and no 
vice-president of the Cowles radio st: 
tions; Maj. Edwin H. Armstrong, inver 
tor of FM; Dr. John V. L. Hogan, fa 
simile inventor; and a half dozen othe 
—the delegates seemed to feel: 

(1) That FM is the postwar servic 
that requires immediate action, ani 
they should not stand by idly whit 
newcomers get a foothold. 

(2) Television is a challenge, bi! 
only the stations in class A market 
should concern themselves with imme- 
diate investment. The controversy ove 
whether television should start wher 
it left off with prewar standards (a 
espoused by Radio Corp. of America, 
and some other manufacturers) or await 
the results of war developments which 
might mean high-definition color pi 
tures instead of black and white wi! 
have to be resolved before many broad: 
casters risk their investments. 

(3) Facsimile, or still picture trans 
mission by FM radio, has achieved per- 
haps greater development than tele 
vision and must be reckoned with. !t 


is claimed that news, pictures, or dress § 


patterns can be transmitted speedily 2 
low cost. A boon to advertisers, fac 
simile will transmit actual pictures ot 
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SPEED BUTTER TO CAMPS... MAGNESIUM TO PLANTS 
Over Scorching Deserts and Icy Mountain Passes 


Eight Fruehauf Trailers form a swift 2-way “con- mercury drops below zero . . . these Fruehaufs haul 
veyor belt” over the toughest route in the whole butter, meat, vegetables, fruit and general merchan- 
Southwest. Averaging 16 trips a day . . . across dise to war workers and Army camps in Southern 
scorching desert highways with temperatures soaring Nevada . . . and return with precious magnesium 
to 120°... and climbing mountain passes where the ingots for Los Angeles plane factories and war plants. 


N vapa CONSOLIDATED FAST FREIG 
st : 


pies ee 


h U that’s only half the story. 


For another fleet of special Fruehauf 


-bottom Trailers hauls the magnesium 
¢ from the mine to the plant of Basic 
lagnesium, Inc., near Boulder Dam, 


here the ingots are made. 


Moving this wonder metal in its vari- 
bus stages of production from mine— 
0 smelter—to factory—to docks—even 
p to the battle lines themselves—is only 
bne of the many jobs Truck-Trailers are 
loing that couldn’t be done as well, if at 
ll, by any other method. 


UY WAR BONDS... and buy for keeps! 


- ee 


— as Ww al 


ELEVATIONS AND TEMPERATURES EN ROUTE ON THIS 2-WAY HAUL 


Tew. BELOW ml vam? SLOW ZERO me: tae This 2-way hauling operation is conducted 
~A 


‘oor by Nevada Consolidated Fast Freight, who 
chose 8 Fruehauf Trailers to maintain their 
scheduled wartime service over the diffi- 
cult route shown, Winter and summer their 
Trailers keep right on rolling... delivering 


the goods on time. 


World’s Largest Builders of Truck-Trailers 


FRUEHAUF TRAILER CO., DETROIT 


MOTOR TRANSPORT Will Get Your Job Done—lIf you aren't using truck trans- 
portation, have you ever challenged your shipping costs and over-all efficiency // a" 
with the job that professional haulers can do for you? ARIES 0 (0 A ee 
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Because the mame Acme Pattern 
& Tool Company, Inc. no longer adequately describes 
the scope of our operations, we are changing our cor- 
porate name to Acme Aluminum Alloys, Inc. 


This marks the second time we have changed our 
name to keep pace with the remarkable growth which 
this company has made since its beginning less than 
25 years ago. 


Our production.of aluminum alloy castings . . . per- 
manent mold and sand . . . has grown to such volume, 
that in floor space, equipment and output the Acme 
foundry today ranks among the first four or five alumi- 
num foundries in the United States. 


Our pattern, tool and die departments, and our design 
and engineering service, continue unchanged, but will 
operate as the Acme Pattern & Tool Division of Acme 
Aluminum Alloys, Inc. 


We shall be glad to submit recommendations and 
estimates on your current or future aluminum castings 
requirements. 


HEAT-TREATED ALUMINUM ALLOY CASTINGS 


ACME PATTERN a Toot Division 
PATTERNS + TOOLS * TOOL DESIGNING 
PRODUCTION PROCESSING 


products. The public will pay 


to $100 for the recorder attac! :nent , 

their receivers. 

e Not Taking Sides—In a po. conyellmhy 
tion session, the newly c titute sittee 
N.A.B. board took a neutral <janq ,JampSs) to 
the spectrum reallocation arinofmme eth 
which begin before the FCC 1) \Vajfiscussi 
ington Sept. 28. FM and tele: sion jgflmot di 
terests will battle it out for ann AB. 
choice space in the spectrum (B\Wgipchedu 
Sep.2’44,p17). Chairman Fly, in adhe ne 
dressing the N.A.B. convention, jm Presi 
ferentially gave the nod to the F\gijonmer 
school, with television to go up in thi cha 
spectrum. RCA and others claim syffi\ AB. 


action means television’s dev ne 
would be retarded for years. The NA} 
board is for allocation of adequ 
for all broadcast services in © 
American radio can retain it 
leadership. Vest 
N.A.B. delegates did more than ay Wa 
praise the postwar future. They talkejmproad 
about James C. Petrillo’s record )rleat 
strike controversy (BW —Jun.24'44,p2\ imme 


encra 


‘.. 0 


and memorialized Washington auth ) fla 
ties to act to end the American | hat | 
eration of Musicians chief’s contin aw p 


defiance of the National War Labo; 
Board which has ordered his musiciar 
back to work. 

@ Bureau Planned—The _ broadcaste: 
also pledged $1,000,000 of their mon 


for creation of a radio coverage bur 


Sp 


Between sessions on postwar televi 
sion and FM, broadcasting executives 
inspect the Austin Co.’s model video 
studio that features sliding stages and 
all the theatrical equipment neces §%..,, 
sary for commercial programs. 
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, sort of radio counterpart for the 


culation bureau which functions in | 


¢ publications fields. 

Whatever N.A.B. may have done 
pout the C.1.O. Political Action Com- 
ittee campaign (BW-—Aug.26'44, 
98) to “obliterate”’ the voluntary code 
‘ ethics, which bars sale of time for 
cussion Of controversial issues, was 
hot discussed in open sessions. ‘The 
‘AB.’s code committee, however, has 
cheduled a meeting to be held within 
he next few weeks. 

President May Quit—J. Harold Ryan, 
omer assistant director of censorship 
m charge Of radio, who was drafted as 
AB. head four months ago, told the 
board he desired to quit as president 
ext July 1. He wants to return to his 
private business as vice-president and 
eneral manager of the Fort Industry 
fo. operator of seven stations in Ohio, 
Vest Virginia, and Florida. 

War conditions permitting, the 
broadcasters will meet next year in New 
leans. Fly may not be there as a gov- 
mment official. While he has not said 
) flatly, many in the industry expect 
hat he will resign to return to private 
aw practice before the year’s end. 


Six-Month Oasis 


Distillers set all-time pro- 
duction record during the whisky 
acation. Many seek to convert 
o new blends. 


American distillers made the most 
pf their August vacation from war pro- 
juction, and the drinking public can 
ow look forward to at least six months 
jore Of plenty. 

All-Time Record—Despite water 
shortages here and there that shut 
down a few plants and slowed down 
ome others, the industry as a whole 
med out between 45,000,000 and 
50,000,000 proof gal. of beverage 
pirits, an all-time record. 

This production record is due partly 
o the Fact that the industry normally 
pperated at about one-third of its all- 
but capacity, partly to war expansion 
pnd gearing up, and partly to the fact 
hat industrial alcohol plants that nor- 

ally devoted small percentages of 
heir capacity to beverage production 
ere authorized to turn over 50% of 
heir August production to beverages. 

For Six Months—By far the largest 
percentage of the total production was 
icutral spirits, to blend- with and 
stretch out prewar whisky stocks, the 
rest whisky and gin. Neutral spirits, 
nearly enough for a normal year, went 
into bottled goods and temporary stor- 
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to sit... 


A » 
WHILE YOU THINK? 


This is the great gift of the Edison Electronic* VoICEWRITER to 


modern business— 


For executive and secretary alike, 
it makes every hour a productive 
hour. Nobody sits while somebody 
else thinks. 


Ideas, orders, memos, letters 
move from your mind into the 
“mike” —as you think them. At the 
same time your secretary can be do- 
ing other important work for you, 
without interruption. 


This efficient, modern manage- 


ment of time gives you more oppor- 
tunity for contacts and constructive 
thinking, which can materially in- 
crease your personal value to your 
business. 

Let an Ediphone representative 
give you full details about the Edi- 
son Electronic VOICEWRITER and 
its present availability, subject to 
War Production Board approval. 
There is a handy coupon below for 
your secretary to mail today. 


* Based upon electronic principles discovered by Thomas A. Edison in 1883. 


VOICEWRITER 
Ediphone 


teeta y z = 


THOMAS A. EDISON, INC., Dept. C-9, W. Orange, N. J.** 


I would like to know more about the new Edison Electronic 
VOICEWRITER and how it can save time and streamline my 


business day. 


age during August, but the supply is 
not likely to last for more than six 
months at present rates of use. 

Not only is total consumption of all 

distilled spirits running at higher than 
prewar rates, even under rationing, but 
the percentage of spirit-blended whisky 
is much higher to conserve irreplace- 
able aged whisky stocks. Distillers went 
far afield and paid high prices for their 
requirements of blending spirits, ny 
to August, but, even so, it is doubtful if 
they would have produced quite so 
much if it had not been for the barrel 
and corn shortages that prevent produc- 
tion of bourbon whisky. 
e Switch to Blends—Many distillers 
momen to convert some of their well- 
nown straight and bonded brands to 
blends on the strength of August pro- 
duction to conserve new whisky, capi- 
talize on established brand names, es- 
tablish blend-brands with which to 
compete in the postwar blend market; 
and thus round out their competitive 
position, 

The Bureau of Internal Revenue 
stunned such distillers by giving notice 
late in August that it did not approve 
of quict brand changes of this type. 
@ Labeling Debated—The burcau indi- 
cated that more than a simple change in 


the print on the labels would be neces- 
sary to insure approval of a straight-to- 
blend conversion from now on. A bold 
and prominent announcement on the 
labels, and in all advertising, will ap- 
parently be required. 

Distillers aftected — that the 
consumer is adequatel y protected by 
present requirements that type, proof, 
age, and composition be clearly shown 
on labels and in advertising, and cited 
the record which shows that many 
brands have been everything in the 
book, with virtually no nies in labels 
or advertising beyond the mandatory 
information in small type 

Only alternative Tiina by the 
bureau, however, is to establish entirely 
new brands. 

e Second “Vacation”?—Distillers with 
well-established spirit blends are sitting 
pretty and, for the time being, are 
worried about nothing but bottles and 
cartons, the latter being the principal 
limiting factor on whisky distribution. 

Some distillers hope for another 
whisky production period in Novem- 
ber, but the majority opinion is that 
whisky will not be produced again until 
early next year, by which time it may 
be possible to work out a continuous 
production program. 


HELICOPTER AT WORK 


With a ribbon-cutting ceremony at 
Cambridge, Mass., the world’s first 
commercial delivery by helicopter 
starts on its way. In this recent dem- 
onstration staged by Boston’s William 
Filene’s Sons department store, the 
craft flew 700 Ib. of merchandise from 
the firm’s Cambridge warehouse to a 
branch outlet at nearby Belmont, 
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Mass. The flight was completed in 20 
minutes by the experimental A-1 
model helicopter lent by Detroit's 
Aeronautical Products, Inc. Evidence 
of the public’s interest in helicopters 
is the crowd of 10,000 which turned 
out for the experiment by Filene’s 
which has applied for private postwar 
air routes to use them for feeder de- 
liveries between its warehouses and its 
stores (BW —Oct.30'43,p92). 


Rail Suit Targets 


Justice Dept. attack 9 


Western Agreement is aitem, 
to bring whole railroad 
system within its reach. 


There’s a lot more than just 

tion fireworks in the Justic: 
antitrust suit against the we 
riers and the Assn. of Ameri 
roads. Political considerati 
ously weren’t ignored in cho 
time (three months before « 
and place (Lincoln, Neb., hea 
Grange country) to bring suit, 
issues raised in the governmeit’ 
page complaint go deeper thai 
vote-getting. 
@ Precedent Sought—As railroad |, 
yers see it, the Dept. of Justice finalh 
has opened its long-threatened atta 
on the whole system of rate-makip 
and regulation that railroads and th 
Interstate Commerce Commission hay 
built up during the past 60 yean 
Charges in the Lincoln complaint ar 
not aimed directly at the present rate 
making machinery, but the precedent 
established—if government  attomey 
should win all their points—eventually 
would force a top-to-bottom revision 
of the system. 

The main target of the government 
in the Lincoln case is the old Westem 
Agreement, a more or less open coy 
enant among the western roads which 
set up a procedure for cooperation i 
rate and policy changes. 

e “Tacit Consent” —T he Western Agree 
ment, formally titled “Commissions 
Plan, Western District,” was drawn w 
in 1932 with the tacit consent of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission. In 
part, it was a depression-born measure, 
but, more than that, it was a develop 
ment in the long evolution toward 
operation among rail carriers, a trend 
which the ICC considers inevitable. 

The year before, the ICC had even 
invited closer collaboration by telling 
the roads when it trimmed down ther 
request for a 15% rate boost: ‘The 
new competitive conditions make 
necessary, also, for the railroads to co 
operate more efficiently with each othe 
and reduce the waste, both in service 
and in rates, which has marked their 
own competition.” 

The Western Agreement, which wai 
superimposed on the a rate-ma 
ing machinery, established a neutr 
commissioner (somewhat like we 
Kenesaw Mountain Landis in baseball 
for the Western District, who was to 
act as arbiter whenever controversi¢ 
over changes in practice developed. |i 
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@ Blooming, in steel parlance, means rolling an ingot into 
an intermediate product — reducing the size, increasing the 
length and refining the internal structure. This straight line 
Blooming equipment, like all facilities at Rustless, is geared 
full time to the processing of quality Stainless Steels. 
@ Through the Rustless blooming mill roll tons of Stainless 
Steel every twenty-four hours, filling the needs of thousands 
of wartime uses. @ Specialized knowledge, techniques and 
equipment have made Rustless the largest exclusive pro- 
ducer of Stainless Steels. @ The Rustless trademark is your 
assurance of fine Stainless Steels. 


The Rustless Blooming Mill, from a painting by Peter Helck 


RUSTLESS 


Producing STAINLESS STEEL Exclustucly 


RUSTLESS IRON AND STEEL CORPORATION Ws: BALTIMORE, MD. 


- 


Information 
ON PENN SALT PRODUCTS 
of interest to many industries 


Detailed information is available in 
pamphlet form on the following prod- 
ucts. Cheek the booklet or booklets you 
want us to send you withoat obligation. 
Write TODAY to Dept. BW. 
AMMONIA for Refrigeration 
AMMONIA for Heat Treating 
ANHYDROUS HYDROFLUORIC 


for high-octane gasoline 


B-K CHLORINE BACTERICIDE for 
Farm, Dairy and Poultry Sanitation 


CAUSTIC SODA 

CHLORINE 

KRYOCIDE Agricultural Insecticides 

KRYOLITH Flux for Glass and Ceramic 
Industries 

LAUNDRY & DRY CLEANING ALKALIES, 
SOURS AND BLUES 

PENNSALT CORROSION-RESISTANT 
CEMENTS 


ACID 


PENNSALT CLEANERS for the Metal 
Industries 

PERCHLORON for Water Treatment 

PERCHLORON & TILITE for Swimming 


Pools 
PENNSYLVANIA SALT 
MAN f TURING C PANY 


1000 WIDENER BUILDING, PHILADELPHIA 7, PA, 


NewYork + Chicago « St. Louls & Pittsburgh 
Cincinnatt « Minneapolis « Wyandotte 
Tacoma ‘ 


HOW TO REDUCE COSTS 


Properly planned elevator ind dumb waiter 
installations can help reduce costs by movi: 

gen. material and merchandise better po 
tr. 


For more than 50 years Sedgwick pre- 
cision-manufactured, soundly engineered 
Freight end npennes Wewonnes 
and Haod Power Wait beea 
solving “man” handling and materials 
handling problems in every type of building - 
— public and private. 

Seqewick ee fn i 
Practical researc nn 
and installing. has 
turers solve if Cost 
by solving their materials 
lems. Chances are we can 

them. 


the commissioner could not settle the 
controversy, he was to report his failure 
to a committee of directors. 

The plan did not specify what was 

to happen after that, but the Justice 
Dept. charges that the committee of 
directors was supposed to swing a club 
on any road that wanted to cut rates 
or install new services against the 
wishes of other roads. 
@ Monopoly Charges—The Antitrust 
Division's charge, in brief, is that the 
roads used the Western Agreement and 
other mechanisms to monopolize traf- 
fic, restrain commerce, and commit a 
long list of other Sherman act offenses. 
Heading the complaint is the charge 
that the roads agreed “to impose upon 
shippers in the Western District freight 
rates which are higher than those fixed 
by the defendants and their coconspira- 
tors for comparable service to shippers 
in the Eastern District.” In this way 
the Justice Dept. deals itself in on the 
ancient controversy over regional freight 
rate discrimination, a hot issue in an 
election year, or at any other time (BW 
—Sep.25'43,p24). 

Among other complaints, the Justice 

Dept. charges that the roads slowed 
down service on perishables, delayed 
installation of aircooling, exacted vari- 
ous extra charges, and stalled off solici- 
tation of low-rate passenger traffic. 
These charges, however, are only the 
frosting on the Antitrust Division’s 
cake. The real issue is whether or not 
the roads violated the Sherman law by 
cooperating with each other in setting 
rates and establishing services. 
e But ICC Differs—For years, the ICC 
has been going on the theory that com- 
petition among railroads is an expen- 
sive luxury. Gradually, it has permit- 
ted the roads to cooperate more and 
more closely. On some occasions, as 
in the 1931 rate case, it has even re- 
proved them sharply for failing to get 
together. 

This trend toward regulated monop- 

oly as a substitute for competition was 
strengthened by the —— Act 
of 1920 and later legislation which 
charged the ICC with seeing that the 
roads established a rate structure that 
would give a fair return on their invest- 
ment. 
@ Cooperation on Rates—The trend 
toward official approval of cooperation 
has been strongest in the field of rate- 
making. Here the ICC has been con- 
cerned not only with the need of pre- 
venting ruinous competition but also 
with the need of maintaining some sort 
of uniformity in rates and classifica- 
tions. Almost from the beginning, it 
has encouraged the roads to act 
through rate bureaus and conferences 
instead of individually. 

As a result of some 60 years’ devel- 
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Trust buster Wendell Berge’s quam 
seems to be not only with the 
roads but with the Interstate Co 
merce Commission. 


opment along these lines, the county 
rate-making machinery now is an en 
mously complicated system of bure: 
and conferences. Individual roads s 
retain the power to initiate rate chang 
and this right is sometimes exercised 
just how often is one of the questi 
on which ICC and the Antitrust Dy 
sion quarrel. 

All rates have to be filed with t 
ICC, and the commission may inv 
tigate and disapprove any that it o: 

*siders unreasonable. It also has wi 

authority over minimum rates, qual 
of service, line abandonments, and 4 
like. As far as ICC is concerned, the 
powers are enough to keep the 
conferences from abusing the privil 
of cooperation. 
@ Its Own Ideas—The Justice Dept.: 
gues that the elaborate rate-making 1 
chinery keeps individual roads from 
itiating important rate changes, thus 
couraging artificially high rates. Co 
erative rate-making, according to 
theory, deprives. the public of the be 
fits of competition and is therefor 
violation of the Sherman act. 

The Justice Dept.’s present inter 
in transportation rates began rou 
September, 1941, when it started p 
ing into the rates of motor cami 
operating out of Chicago. A year lat 
it presented its case to a Chicago gr 
jury, which drew up three indictme 
involving both rail and motor cam 
rate bureaus. 

e Agreed to Wait—At this point, 
fense Transportation Director Jos 
B. Eastman (also a member of ! 
ICC) and the War and Navy dep: 
ments objected to the suit on % 
grounds that it would interfere with 
war program, After much pulling 
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‘/#Lomorrow’s Stores that say, “Come Again” 


and 


“Wave on Cbuchilecis Lhawing Boards Soday 


rivile 


mae very method to attract and retain more Modern Air Conditioning means Phone your nearest Westinghouse 
sian) tomers will be employed in the post- Westinghouse—and its years of pioneer- office, or write on your letterhead to 
thus eqmvar stores which your competitors (and = ing researchandengineeringexperience. | Westinghouse Electric Elevator Com- 

Compou, too, no doubt) are planning today. For essential war uses in factories,  Pamy, 150 Pacific Avenue, Jersey City 4, 


‘0 “I Store appeal begins with an attractive hospitals, airports, military bases, etc., New Jersey. 
ront designed to draw customers in. | Westinghouse Air Conditioning and i ‘ 

but the comfort they find inside will be Industrial Refrigeration Equipment is x 
intecqamven more important when you consider _— available today. 
arou problem of bringing them back to For executives, architects and engi- ef 
ed pqmmpuy again. neers now planning postwar build- 
“ay That’s why modern air conditioning ing and modernizing, dependable data 
$a part of all well-laid postwar store | and competent application engineering 


THCALLY-SEALED 


~tmeimp ans. It's essential to comfort. assistance are ready. 

cam 
nt, 

og CS in ou 

. PLANTS IN 25 CITIES . OFFICES EVERYWHERE 

depa ) 
on t 
vith 
ing 
9,1 Westinghouse presents Jobn Charles Thomas * Sunday 2:30 E. W.T., N. B.C. 


Ted Malone Mon. Wed. Fri. 10:15 E. W. T., Blue Net. 


for industria! iceiire 


Gas has proved itself the superior industrial fuel in the 
most trying crucible—War. Plant managers found Gas 
was better when time was precious, when speed, quantity 
and quality were urgent. In thousands of war plants 


Gas flames are singing a tune of victory. 


Back to peace and Gas will prove a profitable partner 
in postwar production. Added to its wide flexibility, 
accurate controllability, automatic operation, are com- 
fortable working conditions and overall economy. You'll 
be a keener competitor, if you work with Gas. __ 


Now is the time to prepare. Call in the Industrial Gas 
Engineer of your local Gas Company. He will discuss 
your problems in industrial heating in strictest confi- 
dence. He will offer you a sound solution, through Gas. 


AMERICAN GAS ASSOCIATION 
Industrial and Commercial Gas Section 
4% Lexington Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 


BUY WAR BONDS—HELP SPEED VICTORY! 


| pages of testimony into tl 
the Senate Interstate Com C 
| mittee. Not long afterward 


| attorneys had at least two things 
| mind when they chose the West. 


| establish a precedent. 


| Justice Dept. is beating a d 


| a careful examination, that the stat 
| covers, and was intended to cover, ¢ 
| mon carriers by railroad.” 


dle agreed to hold up the 


| agreement to fix prices legal. 


hauling, Attorney Gencral | 


In the spring and sumn 
railroads and motor carrier 
view of what was coming w!«y Jyo 
Dept. representatives read 


trust Division brought a n 4 
case in Denver, which it lost on 
verdict. 

e Two Things in Mind—}, 


Agreement for their next t 

(1) From an antitrust  viewgo; 
there is a better chance of 1. 
case against a special agrec . 
against regular rating bureaus. Hep 
it is a good bet for a case designed 


(2) In November, 1942, when + 
Chicago case was on the fire, Atton 
General Biddle announced that } 
department did not mean to y 
established rate-making proce: 
ing the war. This gave rez 
bureaus a breathing spell, but the \\ 
ern Agreement had been sup 
on the regular machinery and 
as the Antitrust Division is 
does not qualify under the m 
An additional advantage is 
Western Agreement was can 
cially in April, 1943. Hence, ther 
less chance that the Army and N 
will intervene in this case. 

The fact that the agreement | 
been canceled doesn’t mean that | 


If the Antitrust attorneys win a 
enough decision in the Lin 
they will have a precedent t! 
apply to rate-making in gencral 
e Headed to Top—Railroad 
aren’t willing to admit that th: 
Dept. will win any sort of victor 
they concede that the case pro! 
will go to the Supreme Court. Since 
Trans-Missouri case (1897) it ha 
pretty well established that the Sher 
law can apply to railroads. Here, t 
court declared flatly: “We think, att 


In the Socony Vacuum case (1' 
the court also said that “reasonablen¢ 


of prices or the good intentions of t 
combining units’ does not make 4 


4: 


So far, however, the Supreme ( 
has not passed on the question 
where the Sherman act leaves off # 
the interstate commerce act beg 
Nor has it tackled the quest 


whether reasonable prices plus go 


| ment supervision are a better defer aah 
| ° tb 
than reasonable prices alone. 0 t 

ear, 
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Tire Trouble for Tokio... 


When the Japs took over Malaya 
ey took away America’s main source 
bf crude rubber — and left this country 
1a terrible fix. Or at least, that’s what 
¢ little yellow men figured. 


But with usual Nipponese myopia, 
hey overlooked America’s productive 
benius. In less than 3 years after the 
‘meak punch” at Pearl Harbor our 

bber industry bounced back with a 
nap that has shaken Tokio to its 
rooked teeth. Here’s just a sample of 
hat’s happened: 


Starting almost from scratch, 
imerican rubber men have, in less 
an 3 years, built anew industry that 
as turned defeat into certain victory 
war, and made us rubber-independ- 

t of the world in peace. 


They have replaced crude with 
ynthetic rubber to the tune of 840,- 
100 tons a year. By the end of this 
ear, our synthetic production may 
oP 900,000 tons. 


* Within one year after war began, 
they put into | pence technological 
advances: which would have taken 10 
to 15 years to develop and use in pre- 
war times. 


* They have made it possible to 
equip and maintain 10 million fight- 
ing men with tires, self-sealing gas 
tanks, bose and countless other vital 
rubber products. At the same time 
they have kept essential transporta- 
tion rolling strong on the home front. 


In this record that reads like a chap- 
ter from an industrial Arabian Nights 


it has been the privilege of Jenkins to 
supply a substantial part of the valve 
equipment essential to synthetic rub- 
ber production. Needless to say, this 
new service has demanded more of 
valves than was ever dreamed neces- 
sary in peacetime operation. In spite 
of this, the performance of Jenkins 
Valves has been so outstanding that 
the widely held industrial opinion “i 
pays to standardize on Jenkins” has 
been underlined as never before! 


Jenkins Bros., 80 White Street, New SSS 


York 13; Bridgeport; Atlanta; Bos- 
ton; Philadelphia; Chicago. Jenkins 
F mad roy 


Bros., Ltd., Montreal; London, 


SS, ae 


JENKINS VALVES 


SINCE 1864 


For every industrial, engineering, marine and plumb- 

ing-heating service ...in Bronze, Iron, Cast Steel and 

Corrosion-Resisting Alloys ...125 to 600 lbs. pressure. 
Sold Through Reliable Industrial Distributors Everywhere 
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PAPERS made from 100% 
new, white cotton cuftings 
save critical war materials 
Yet the finest L. L. Brown 
bond*, instead of ordinary 
papers, adds only 2% to let- 
ter costs. But it, makes your 
orrespondence 100% in 
character impres- 
r printer 


1e following 


LL BROWN 


BOND PAPERS 


L. L. BROWN PAPER CO. 
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WPB's Deep Cut 


Privately owned aluminum 
plants suffer the first big bite as 
production schedules go down 
to 90,000,000 Ib. a month. 


For the first time since major cut- 
backs in light metals began, the WPB 
paring knife cut deeply into the out- 
put of privately owned plants this 
week. Aluminum Co. of America was 
ordered to trim production schedules 
by about 15,000,000 Ib. a month. 
@Last Winter's Peak--Defense Plant 
Corp.-owned potlines, which up to 
now have absorbed all the aluminum 
cutbacks (BW —Jul.8’44,p15), are trim- 
ming production another 15,000,000 
Ib. a month. 

The result, WPB estimated, would 
be a new production schedule of 90,- 
000,000 Ib. monthly, compared with 
the record of 188,000,000 Ib. a month, 
reached last winter (chart below). 

@ One Firm Hit—Alcoa holds the only 
management contracts in government- 
owned aluminum plants; likewise, it is 
the only aluminum producer so far di- 


rected to cut output in its spun, Dut 
Reynolds Metals Co. and ( ., ¢,,.Jqgon. Plat 
small producers as com; — 
Alcoa, fovan't been ordere: pe close: 
their schedules. ge 
Magnesium cutbacks | . es 
quietly extended. Henry Kaied boing 
Permanente plant, using th lionel oe bi 
Hansgirg process (BW— Aug 25°43 nomen L 
has been shut down, and x “or fi 
ers say it may remain clos we <i 
@ Magnesium Refinery Closes_p et 
Magnesium, now govermmcnt ¢ de rio! 
trolled and managed by Anaconda. ver 
closed its Las Vegas (Nev.) ref; en 
and last week materially rediced , duc 't 
ing operations at Gabbs, Ne, yee 
“Potline” is the industr rm ¢ ~ 
a major unit of aluminum producti ’ ‘ ' 
comprising a battery of about mpor 
carbon-lined celis or pots which p; — 
duce metal by electrolytic action ; a 
pure aluminum oxide, or alumina ~ 4 
coa estimates a potline can annu my 


produce about 32,000,000 It Py - 
e@ Where Cuts Fall—On this basis, ¢ - 
new DPC-plant cutbacks nomins yr P 
total 192,000,000 Ib. a year. 4s i 
They include: ait co 
Spokane—Originally six pot lated 
four in operation. 
Los Angeles—Project called for five 


ALUMINUM—A STUDY IN CUTBACKS 
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We are making the most and the big- 
gest planes in the world, but we can't 
chew up all the aluminum military 
authorities, back in 1942, thought 
they were going to need. Result is 
that the latest in a string of cutbacks 
will pull output of virgin ingot down, 
late in September or early in October, 
to about 90,000,000 Ib. a month— 
about half the 1943 peak. The chart 


shows the rapid 1942-43 rise, the ¢ 
to May of this year (latest offici al st 
tistics available), and the point f 
which production will drop this fal 
Meanwhile, note the steady increa 
in the amount of scrap aluminum. 
the rate of scrap recovery were ' 
hold at its present level, this soux 
of metal shortly would amount ' 
very nearly 40% of the total suppl 


With 
far al 
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cs, but two mever went into produc- 
on. Plant now closed. 

Troutdale (Portland), Ore.—Four lines, 
ne closed in July, another now closed. 
Jones Mills, Ark.—Four lines capacity, 
e ordered closed. 

Workers Won’t Suffer—WPB. said 
-wer than 1,000 workers were re- 
»ased by the new cutback, including 
00 in Los Angeles who, because of the 
Vest Coast labor shortage, didn’t 
iss a single day’s work when laid off. | 
vnthetic rubber plants were given a 
yp priority on services of the 500. 

In Troutdale the cutback meant no 
duction in the plant’s 650 workers. 
ere the manpower shortage had been 
gonsible for doubled-up work-weeks 
hat ran to 80 or 90 hours. 

Imports Curtailed—As if in answer 
» cnticism that grew out of the previ- 
but cutback, WPB also announced that 
nadian imports of aluminum were 
ying sharply reduced, and that deliv- | | 
py Of 250,000,000 Ib. of Canadian | © 
etal under contract had been post- 
poned indefinitely. 
Alcoa was left free to take its cut- 
backs in plants showing the highest 
unit costs of production. It contem- 
plated reductions at Massena, N. Y., 
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were that babe’s letters! They came regular—36 
| pages, purple paper, heavy perfume, lipstick kisses 
a —and Fred used to show everybody... ‘Nuts to 
those V-Mail one-pagers’ he says. “Gimme a letter 
that lasts!’... Onenight we ribbed him into reading 
4 me. Oh boy! Fust like a movie the Hays office 
se wouldn't pass!... Then Rudy picks up one of those 
ee) confession magazines, shuffles through it, starts to 
i ii read aloud... It was this babe’s letter, word for 
Mund = word! We laffed so loud the guard came in... 
V-Mail ts okay with me. They can put all the low- 
down on one page without getting gabby. Gets here 

quick, too. I'll take my love life in person...” 


V-Mail flies—special service for service men! 
Send more of these one-page letters, more often, 
because they get there faster! Ordinary mail 
goes on slow ships, eats up needed cargo space. 
Special process, special speed, keeps V-Mail 
) fresh, private, personal . . . Always use the 
_ V-Mail forms. Get them from any stationery, 
drug, department orvariety store.Orwe’llsend 
six forms with our compliments. Address below. 


eee = Make it V-MAIL! 
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With aluminum stockpiles towering 
far above military needs, WPB’s new- | | 2am eee 
est cutback order was inevitable—but | . PITNEY-BOWES POSTAGE METER CO. 
is expected to unleash fresh demands | 9 1478 Pacific Street, Stamford, Conn. 


for unrestricted use of the metal. ae + . ‘ 
. Originators of Metered Mail, world’s largest Manufacturers of Postage Meters, 
Business Week © September 9, 1944 4 which print postage for business mail... now devoted to war production. 
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The Flavor of Home 


If you aren’t smoking a pipe now, may: we 
suggest that you try a Kaywoodie? There’s an 
advantage, when you start doing anything, in 
having the very best with which to do it, and 
that’s just what Kaywoodie provides for you. 
And there are three good rules to follow, if you 
wish to begin smoking a pipe: (1) fill it only 
half full, for a while (2) smoke it very slowly 
(3) keep it clean.—If you’ve been unable to 
find Kaywoodies lately, it’s because these pipes 
are in great demand by men in the Armed 
Forces. We’re sure you'll agree that we must 
serve our fighters, first! Kaywoodie Company, 
New York and London. 630 Fifth “Avenue, New 


York 20, N.Y. 
War Bonds 
come first 


a 


KAYWOODIE 


BRIAR 


Alcoa, Tenn., Baden, N. C., and “else- 
where.” 
e The Stockpile—Western _ interests 
were alarmed; they expressed renewed 
fears that West Coast postwar indus- 
try “would be left at the post.” Their 
spokesmen could wire scant comfort 
from Washington, where it was re- 
ported that the national stockpile of 
aluminum now exceeds 350,000,000 
Ib.; of magnesium, 100,000,000 Ib. 
And to protect the smelters of secon- 
dary or scrap aluminum, Metals Re- 
serve Corp. is reportedly buying re- 
melted bars. The surplus indicts to 
secondary metal supply. 
@ Research Supplies Needed—The 
mounting weight of light metal sur- 
pluses is exerting more and more pres- 
sure on WPB for removal of all re- 
strictions on the use of aluminum and 
magnesium. Without a free supply 
for manufacturers to play with, the 


| metal producing men say, the prac- 


tical research and development work 
necessary before the light metals can 
establish new and big postwar mar- 
kets simply won’t be done. 
Remembering the patriotic zeal that 
went into the early stages of many 
aluminum plants, Alcoa is trying to 
end the war production melody in 
the same key. In Riverdale 


(San 


Francisco) and Burlington, N 
Philadelphia), the remaining 
crews, leading citizens, an 
ment agency representatives 
vited to closing ceremonie: 
phasize the part each plant ha 
in building the world’s gr 
force. 
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Butter Is Scarcer 


Industry estimates that 


production in September will f; 
12,800,000 Ib. short of WFA 


allocation for civilians. 


OPA may be forced soon to jugg 
ration point values to gain more equit 
ble distribution of scant supplies of bu 
ter. The American Butter Institut 
warns U. S. housewives that the civiliag 
butter situation this fall will be the 
most critical in the industry’s history, 
@ Point Boost Revoked—Septembe 
point charts listed butter at 20 point 
per Ib., four more red discs than the 
value in effect since July 23, when but 
ter was upped from 12 to 16 points, 

OPA, however, told retailers ther 
would be no change in butter points, at 


HOUSE MOVER’S TRICK 


Like the magician’s trick of sawing a 
woman in half, a carpenter divides a 
government war-housing unit for ship- 
ment—by cutting it into sections. 
This saw work is part of an experi- 
ment under which the National Hous- 
ing Agency recently moved twelve 
permanent-type homes 186 miles 
from Wilmington, Del., to Front 


42 


Royal, Va. By this method whole 
panels of inner and outer sheathing; 
were cut for re-erection on new sites. 
Most of the 8,400 units thus far 
moved by NHA from points of hous 
ing gluts to centers of need have been 
demountable types which were de- 
signed for removal. Methods of 
shipment range from rail to rivet 
barges (BW — Mar.25’44,p42); cis: 
tances, from 24 miles to 900 miles. 
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ow COST POWER...TO WIN THE WAR NOW...AND THEN THE PEACE 
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Gas turbine (turbo-supercharger) used on Cooper-Bessemer marine and locomotive diesels. 
Hot exhaust gases drive a centrifugal compressor which compresses fresh air, forcing it 
into the power cylinders to supply extra oxygen for the combustion of additional fuel 


# This Successtul Gas Turbine Is 8 Years Old 


HE gas turbine is much discussed today as Lower-cost, more efficient power production 
a potential source of efficient, economical has been a major objective of this Company for 
power for the locomotives, aircraft, boats and 111 years. When you order your Cooper-Bessemer 
power plants of the future. diesel, gas engine or compressor, you can be con- 
fident that it represents the utmost in depend- 


Here is a gas turbine, designed and built for 


super-charging marine, locomotive and stationary bility, efficiency, economy, for a long life. 


4) 

s, diesels. For eight years, it has been working suc- 

a cessfully on Cooper-Bessemer engines. 

‘a 

n Known as a turbo-supercharger, its operation PME 

f is readily understood from the diagram above. Cooper-Bessemer 
" Turbo-charging increases the horsepower of a CORPORATIOC™ 


diesel up to 50% without adding to engine weight. Mi. Vernon. Ohio + Grove City. Pa. 


‘EBUILDERS OF DEPENDABLE ENGINES FOR 111 YEARS 


PROBLEM: Join these five portions of chain into 


- yntinuous chain by making nly three cuts 


Can you solve this one? 


peor problems in the application of industrial rubber 
products calls for a thorough knowledge of end-use ser- 
vice, and frequently for —t besides. Many such problems 
have been solved within the broad scope of the complete 
Thermoid Line.* 


Thermoid representatives, in all parts of the country, have a 
background of wide experience in specifying the most efficient 
Thermoid Products for all types of installations. Behind these 
representatives is the large and active Thermoid Engineering 
and Research Department, acting as a spearhead for Thermoid's 
extensive manufacturing facilities. 


This combination has been highly successful in solving various 
industrial rubber problems for many manufacturers in widely 
diversified fields. Thermoid has maces Me results—where results 
count. Why not talk over your industrial rubber problem with 
the Thermoid representative ? 


*sadoid mnoj Zurureusas ay Us9MI0q SYUT 
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DIVISION OF THERMOID COMPANY 
TRENTON, NEW JERSEY 


® THE THERMOID UNE INCLUDES: TRANSMISSION BELTING e F. H. P. AND MULTIPLE V-BELTS AND DRIVES « 
CONVEYOR BELTING « ELEVATOR BELTING « SHEET PACKINGS « WRAPPED AND MOLDED HOSE « 
INDUSTRIAL BRAKE LININGS AND FRICTION PRODUCTS »« MOLDED HARD RUBBER AND PLASTIC PRODUCTS 


IT’S GOOD BUSINESS TO DO BUSINESS WITH THERMOID 


BUT NOT BUTTE: 


Per Capita 
Civilian Consumption 
of Butter 
(in pounds) 
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Dota: Dept. of Agriculture. 


The record on butter—actual butter 
provides ironical contradiction 
America’s boast that the miracle ¢ 


for the month to civilians by the Wa 
Food Administration. 

@ Figures Disputed—Butter makers, do 
ing some calculating, came up with an. 
other figure. Estimating that thi 
month’s creamery butter production will 
be down 18% from the 125,358,000 
lb. of September, 1943, the industn 
pegged this month’s output at 102,794 
000 Ib. After the government take 
20% as the September set-aside, abow 
82,200,000 Ib. are left for civilians. 

It is doubted that farm butter—usv 
ally consumed in the locality where it: 
produced—or a dip into dwindling stock 
would bring the amount up to the 
95,000,000-Ib. allocation. 
© Point Juggling—The industry suspect 
that OPA retreated from its 20-point 
stand rather than face the expected rage 
of housewives. 

Butter points must be changed b: 
four if the practice of purchasing quar 
ter pounds is not to be complicated by 
point fractions. To compensate par 
tially (if the points are boosted to 20 
OPA may raise the ante on the 30 ted 
points now allowed monthly. Juggling § 
the red points won’t produce butter, 
but it may make buying painful enough 
for some to force better distribution. 

@ Production Drops—Up to Aug. 24. 
creamery butter production this year 
totaled 1,075,000,000 Ib., a slump of 
12% from the 1,228,300,000 Ib. pro- 
duced in a similar period last year. In 
the week ended Aug. 24, production was 
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18,000,000 Ib., off 17% from the same 

sek a year ago. A.B.1. spokesmen esti- 
nate this year’s creamery butter pro- 
jyction may be down 15% from 1943. 

This sharp drop is reflected in the 
Aug. | report on creamery butter in 
storage—l 38,168,000 Ib. (mostly govern- 
ment-owned), as compared to 210,546,- 
000 Ib. on Aug. 1, 1943, and the five- 
year (1939-43) average of 165,271,000 


hb. 

¢ 10° Set-Aside—The situation will re- 
sult in the government's probably taking 
4 10% set-aside in October to meet its 
butter requirements, instead of getting 
out of the market after this month, as it 
did last year. 

The butter set-asides this year were: 

April, 10%; May, 40%; June, 50%; 
July, 45%; August, 30%; and Septem- 
ber, 20%. 
Prices Blamed—Milk production this 
year is expected to be about 118,000,- 
000,000 Ib., approximately the same as 
last year. But increasing quantities of 
milk have been diverted from butter 
making to other purposes. 

Butter interests blame too-low price 
ceilings, set when butter was plentiful, 
as channeling milk to other uses. 
Another discouragement for the cream- 
ery men is the feed payment subsidy. 
During summer months, the govern- 
ment made feed payments of 35¢ per 
cwt. of milk and 6¢ per Ib. of butter- 
fat. ——e Sept. 1, winter-month 
payments of 60¢ per cwt. for milk 
and 10¢ per Ib. for butterfat be- 
came effective. Inequity of the but- 
terfat subsidy, butter makers com- 
plain, has encouraged greater diversion 
to whole milk markets. 
eSix Pounds per Capita—Torrid 
weather this summer also complicated 
the situation by lowering milk volume, 
reducing pasturage and feed supplies. 
In re yee areas, the govern- 
ment, effective Aug. 5 and continuing 
through March, 1945, is paying sup- 
plemental dairy production payments 
of 10¢ per cwt. of milk and 1¢ per 
lb. of butterfat. 

Government officials estimate the per 
capita allocation of butter for civilians 
this year is 12 Ib., as compared with 
a normal og capita consumption of 
16 to 17 Ib. (chart page 44). AB.I. 
points out, however, that this quota in- 
cludes 3 Ib. of farm butter which rarely 
get to market, and 3 Ib. which go to 
bakers, hotels, restaurants, and other in- 
dustrial users. So the average civilian can 
take home 6 Ib. of creamery butter this 
year, or 4 Ib. per capita per month. 

The sad part is that John Q. Citizen 
has spread considerably more than half 
his quota in the first six months this 
year, making it tougher for him to get 
a pat of butter the remainder of the 
year. 
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TENNESSEE 


} 
‘WV 


from PRENTICE COOPER 
" GOVERNOR o/ TENNESSEE 


Wir more than half of the entire area of 
Tennessee covered with both hard and soft 
woods, no state offers greater advantages for 
diversified wood industries. 


This is particularly true in the rapidly de- 
veloping field of resin-bonded plywoods. The 
chemicals necessary to the production of the 
synthetic bonding agents are available or 
can be manufactured from local mineral re- 
sources. Low-cost electricity for the in- 
duction-heating bonding process is abundant 
from the giant TVA hydroelectric system. 


All types of manufacturers find many ad- 
vantages to plant locations in Tennessee. 
Check list of basic advantages listed. 


Manufacturers interested in necting chang- 
ing conditions, increasing population shifts, 
and postwar competition should investigate 
Tennessee now. 


Write for specific information and surveys 
relating to your particular requirements. Ask 
for illustrated book: ‘“Tennessee—Land of 
Industrial Advantages.” 


| 
| 


Basic Advantages 
To Plant Locations 
In Tennessee 


* An unsurpassed variety of 
major industrial minerals and 
agricultural products. 


* Huge coal reserves making 
possible economical steam-power 
generation. 


* An inexhaustible supply of 
industrially suitable water. 


Inland waterway system of 
three great rivers for low-cost 
transportation to Midwest, Gulf, 
and World ports. 


«Central location permitting 
24-hour delivery to more than 
51% of the Nation’s popula- 
tion. 


* Excellent railway, highway, 
and airline transportation. 


* Cooperative skilled and semi- 
skilled native-born labor. 


* Opportunity for low-cost as- 
semblage of raw materials or 
manufactured parts, 


+ Uncongested plant sites near 
basic materials, river and rai! 
terminals. 


Ideal living conditions for 
both employer and employee. 


+ Sound State tax structure. No 
personal earnings or sales taxes. 


* State and municipal govern- 
ments friendly to industry. 


Governor’s Industrial Council, Department of Conservation 


729 State Office Bldg. 


aval ip 


Nashville, (3) Tenn. 


THE FIRST PUBLIC POWER STAT ©E 


RESET IT... 
FORGET IT 


Here’s how the Watch Dog 
Fluorescent Starter simplifies 
lighting maintenance—W hen 
a lamp dies the Watch Dog 
automatically cuts itself out 
of the circuit stopping annoy- 
ing blink and flicker. The 
manual reset button pops up 
preventing futile and need- 
less starting attempts. Then 
the maintenance man can re- 
place the burned-out lamp at 
his convenience. He merely 
presses in the red button, in- 
serts a new lamp and the 
lamp immediately begins to 
operate normally, It’s as sim- 
ple as that. Just reset it and 
then forget it. 


This catalog tells 
how to use fluores- 
cent accessories for 
best lighting re- 
sults. You can ob- 
tain your free copy 
by writing to Sec 
tion G945-102, Ap- 
pliance and Mer- 
chandise Dept., 
General Electric 
Co., Bridgeport, 
Connecticut. 


> 


Hear the General Electric radio pro- 
grams: “The G-E All Girl Orches- 
tra’? Sunday 10 P.M. EWT, NBC; 
“The World Today” news every 
weekday 6:45 P.M. EWT, CBS. 


GENERAL $6) ELECTRIC 


Poised for Paris 


Fashion trade scouts and 
buyers are eager to visit prewar 
style capital as soon as travel 
restrictions are lifted. 


When first reports from liberated 
Paris reached the U.S., some fashion 
trade leaders were astounded and 
somewhat chagrined to learn that 
Parisian women were as chic as ever 
despite the eclipse of the world’s prewar 
fashion capital during German occupa- 
tion. 


@Old Stuff—The pompadour _hair- 
dress, platform-soled shoes, flared 
skirts, and tiny decorative bows on 
dresses, now popular in the U.S., 


were old stuff to mademoiselle. 

French nationals in this country 

merely shrugged and inquired with 
quiet assurance how could it be other- 
wise? Not for nothing had Paris 
gained its place as the prewar fashion 
center of the world. 
@Scouts Poised—From the French 
point of view, “nothing new fashion- 
wise has been created in America in 
four years,”—not even before the im- 
position of WPB’s clothing order L-85, 
which does cramp designers’ styles. 

But whatever arguments may rage 
on the relative merits of American 
and Parisian designers, a check of rep- 
resentative shops and garment houses 
this week indicated that the first ships 
taking passengers for France will be 
crowded with fashion representatives. 

e@ Prewar Buying—Before the war, at 
least three types of American buyers 
made regular trips to Paris: (1) buyers 
from women’s specialty shops, who 
purchased models to be sold to cus- 
tomers in this country; (2) dress man- 
ufacturers who bought models of 
which they made copies or adapta- 
tions in large quantities; and (3) high 
quality houses making garments re- 
tailing upward from $75, who dis- 
dained to copy Paris fashions 
nevertheless crossed the Atlantic 
gain inspiration.” 

e Trade Liaison—At present nobody 
knows how soon these pilgrimages can 
be resumed. Not for months after 
the Allied occupation of French 
North Africa were businessmen there 
permitted to exchange ordinary com- 
mercial cables with the outside world. 
Eventually a limited amount of trade 
was resumed through the North Africa 
Economic Board, which the Allies set 
up as an intermediary between buyer 
and seller, and for clearance with Wash- 
ington and London (BW—Aug.14’43, 
p44). 
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The U.S. fashion trade 
some similar liaison group \ 
tablished in France, but th 
may be considerably faster ©) 
North Africa. 

e Export Problem—But wheth 
Nations authorities would pen: exp, 
of exclusive Paris frocks wile 4 
United Nations Relief & Reha): \:tar; 
Administration was distributing « oth; 
to distressed European popul::ion 
another question. 

Pipeline reports from Fr € ip 
dicate that there are still plenty of to, 
flight designers in Paris, and that th 
have enjoyed a flourishing trade wit) 
Nazi inosine customers fo; 
Switzerland, Turkey, and other 
countries, and any others who !iad thy 
price, reportedly ten times higher thay 
prewar levels. 
®@ Mostly Rayon—Since no cotton w 
available and wool was reserved fy 
German military use, Paris designe; 
have worked almost exclusively wit! 
rayons, some of which are said to bk 
made from heather or the Spanis 
broom plant. . 


HEATER FOR ORE 


A steel mill's wintertime problem of 
thawing iron ore so it can be unloaded 
is solved by a furnace big enough to 
handle two railroad cars. The layout, 
built for Carnegie-Illinois Steel by 
Pittsburgh’s Rust Furnace Co., is de- 
signed to thaw two carloads in about 
20 minutes—with a big saving in time 
and labor. Operated by oil-fired burt 
ers which heat air for circulation over 
the ore, this furnace is completely 
automatic. Before its installation late 
last winter, thawing was accomplished 
manually with blow torches and ham- 
mers which damaged the cars. 
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aking the heat off tracers—before they hit! 


Explosive fumes from gaso- 
line tanks, ignited by 
tracers, could easily blow 
up, send plane crashing in 
flames. So our pilots flood 
area around tanks with 
carbon dioxide gas from 
Kidde cylinders. The fire- 
smothering carbon dioxide 
replaces dangerous vapors, 
robs enemy tracers of in- 


cendiary effect. 


Walter Kidde & Company, are 
serving our fighting men in many 


ingenious ways. After the war 
they'll serve you. Look for them! * 


WALTER KIDDE & COMPANY, INC., NEW YORK 6, N. Y. 


Gases-under-pressure, harnessed by € 


WHY BE PRIMITIVE 7 


. . . But materials’ handling doesn’t 
bave to be inefficient. Chains, hooks 
and other antiquated holds are un- 
necessarily slow—costly—dangerous. 
Heppenstall Safe-T-Tongs pick-up, 
land and release a load by sim i 
raising and lowering the crane. Ne 
power or close work by ground crews 


nceded. Heppenstall Tongs are auto- 


matic—positive—proved. And 
Heppenstall makes ‘em to handle any 
weight, sha 
..- If you have a repetitive hand- 
ling job in your plant you can cer- 
tainly cut its cost with a Heppenstall 
Tong. Write for Safe-T-Tong book- 
let. Heppenstall Company, Depart- 
ment TP, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


FORGING FINE STEELS FOR OVER 55 YEARS 


or type of material. 


Back to Collece 


Businessmen are studyin, 
contract termination on Pen 
campus. Classes may be used, 
model for nationwide progra 


The austere lecture rooms of thie Up; 
versity of Pennsylvania’s Logan | {al} fo 
decades have resounded with tlic the 
ries of business administration, w hile { 
ture business leaders absorbed know 
edge, and dreamed of future carvers, 

But the summer sessions at Penn thi 
year have seen the addition of classes of 
businessmen facing many wartime te. 
sponsibilities. Since mid-June an eye; 
increasing number of company repre! 
sentatives and officers of government 
contracting agencies have been gather. 
ing for three-day intensive courses jp 
the intricacies of contract termination. 
@ Joint Project—The classes are spon. 
sored by the Philadelphia offices of the 
Army, Navy, Army Air Forces, Mari. 
time Commission, WPB, Smaller War 
Plants Corp., and by the Wharton 
School of Finance & Commerce of the 
University of Pennsylvania. 

All grades of company officials, from 

presidents to those occupying the war. 
created, hopefully titled position of 
termination officer, are attending. 
@ Wharton Faculty—Instructors are of 
the faculty of the Wharton School, 
with special contract termination train- 
ing, aided by termination experts from 
the cooperating government services. 

The courses cover legal aspects and 
the mechanics of termination, interim 
financing, inventory and property dis. 
posal, accounting and review procedures, 
and cost-plus-fixed-fee contract termi. 
nations. 

An hour lecture introduces each sub- 

ject to the entire group. Then students 
meet in groups of about 15 each, and 
instructors and procurement agency ex- 
perts develop the subject in detail. 
@ Plan May Expand—The courses 3 
Penn were instituted as an experiment 
and, if successful, as a pilot model for 
similar instruction groups. 

Among those instrumental in laying 
the ground work were Edward Paul 
Smith, public contracts attorney and 
law lecturer at Pennsylvania, Dr. Victor 
S. Karabasz, associate professor of indus 
try and director of the production man- 
agement division of the university. Lt. 
Philip M. Andress helped bring the 
university representatives and the mili 
tary and government groups together. 
@ Waiting for Demand—The Washing- 
ton headquarters of the various cooper- 
ating government agencies, while ap- 
proving the cooperative plan of instruc- 
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on, aren't expected to order its na- 
onwide adoption. Apparently the 
urses Will be started in other regions 
jy as the demand becomes evident. 
However, Penn is aiding other col- 
»es and universities, volunteering to 
resent the course, by sending them 
ta and sample teaching material. 


ethanol Fight 


Dept. of Justice charges 
legal price fixing and curb on 
»oduction. Producers and sales 
agencies are cited. 


A federal court order to enjoin hard- 
ood distillers from continuing alleged 
illegal practices is sought by the Dept. 
of Justice in the civil proceeding initi- 
ated in New York City last week. The 
department wants to halt “‘illegally fix- 
ing prices, curbing production, and 
ciminating competition” in the sale of 
methanol (wood alcohol). 
¢ Letter Is Quoted—The defendants are 
the same, with one exception, as the 
gioup in criminal proceedings started 
st April in which the same charges 
were made. The purpose of the govern- 
nent’s present action is to eliminate the 
alleged monopolistic practices, without 
waiting for a postwar criminal trial, and 
the punitive action which the depart- 
ment hopes the court will take. 

One excerpt from correspondence be- 
tween two of the defendants as pub- 
lished by the department says: “You 
realize, of course, in this denaturing 
business we are riding on very thin ice. 
We are getting an absurdly high price 
for a product that can be duplicated 
synthetically, and it is a matter of pure 
cooperation and some politics that we 
are enjoying the position of supplying 
these goods. . . .” 
¢Has Wide Market—Quotation by the 
Dept. of Justice of this statement indi- 
cates that its primary interest is in the 
sale of the impure methanol suitable 
for use as a denaturant in treating of 
grain alcohol. 

This impure denaturing grade has a 
wide market, due at least partly to 
peculiar technical regulations of the 
Bureau of Internal Revenue. The price 
is much higher than purified wood al- 
cohol and several times as much as pure 
methanol which are not suitable for 
denaturants because they do not give 
obnoxious odors and taste. 

Defendants in the suit include vir- 
tually every producer of denaturing 

ade methanol, their trade association, 

Vood & Chemical Institute, and the 
two major sales agencies, William S. 
Gray & Co. of New York City and 


vara} 
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PRECISION CONTROL 
OF MASS PRODUCTION 


Here is a picture of American mass-production 
at War. 

The censored holes are internal combustion 
engines undergoing performance tests. This 
nameless plant turns them out like a machine- 
gun squirting bullets—almost. 

The white circles are Toledo Dynamometer 
Scales, which measure the performance charac- 
teristics of each engine. There are 87 of these 
Toledo testers in this one Test Room— 33 of 
them visible here. 

This is mass production with precision con- 
trol— the great American combination. It is 
proving to be the winning combination in this 
War of Machines. It will play a still greater part 
in our industrial progress when peace returns. 

Toledo Scale Company, Toledo, Ohio. 


T@LEDO 


HEADQUARTERS FOR ALL TYPES OF 


SCALES 


THIS VULTURE IS AFTER BLoop — Yours / 


Not a very savory creature, this man, is he? 

Yet thousands of foolish Americans—men and women 
— place their trust in him to the extent of letting him 
supply the meat that is consumed by their families. 

Imagine —if you can!— serving meat that has been 
slaughtered in a filth-fouled barn—without adequate 
refrigeration—to your curly-haired son or daughter... 

Sure, the meat is stamped “Government Inspected” — 
but when it’s bought in a black market, the chances 
are ten to one the seal is counterfeit. So that’s no 
protection. 

But there is a very simple way to get full and posi- 
tive protection: 

Don’t buy meat — or anything else — at over ceiling 
prices. 

Don’t buy meat—or other rationed goods—at stores 
that do not insist upon receiving stamps or coupons, 

And by so doing you'll put a brake on the rising cost 
of living as well... because refusing to patronize black 


markets is refusing to give thugs and racketeers the 
money they need to finance their illegal operations... 
which channel all manner of scarce goods into crook- 
run stores... force prices skyhigh— beyond the pocket- 
books of most of us. 

Refusing to deal with such vultures is the way to 
stop inflation. It’s the only way to assure that people 
who live on fixed incomes — and most Americans do— 
will be able to buy life’s necessities and safeguard 
their investments in insurance, savings, their homes 
and their jobs. 

Remember, most shops are operated by respectable, 
law-abiding citizens—doing an important, almost super- 
human job in the face of serious wartime shortages. 
These men and women deserve—and have earned— 
your respect and thanks. 

And there are some who flout ceiling prices and deal 
in black market goods. They deserve—and have earned 
—your scorn and your hate. 


Where will YOU shop today? 


R f) ( E RS: DIESEL anp AIRCRAFT phe tap dg 


Company, Edwards Aircraft Seedesm, ~ ag Ideal Power Lawn Mower Company. 


Diesel Engines, 5 to 2000 h.p. * Gasoline Engines ™% Generator Sets » Generators * Power Units 
Switchboards » Pumping Units »* Hydraulic Aircraft Equipment » Recoil Mechanisms » Power Mowers 
Power Brushes » Snow Removal Equipment » Streamlined DeLuxe Railway Motor Trains * Diesel Locomotives 


COMPLETE REPRINTS of this message for poster use will be supplied upon request, subject fo the limits of our poper ollotment 


Vood Distillers Corp. of Pennsylvania. 
~~ Motor Co. is a defendant in the 
civil suit but not in the criminal pro- 


ings. 

—, Charges—Several of the defend- 
ants are Charged not only with viola- 
rion of the law but with full knowledge 
that “the scheme was illegal,” and that 
they “requested each other to destroy 
correspondence relating to its execu- 
tion.” At least two defendants are 
charged with having continued to oper- 
ate in the manner charged despite ad- 
vice by their attorneys that their pro- 
ceedings were illegal, 


Used Lumber Lid 


OPA. will clamp ceilings 
on secondhand lumber prices 
around Oct. 1. Materials will be 
out in three grades. 


It's a truism around OPA that when 
a commodity gets scarce and is put 
under tight controls by WPB it isn’t 
long before the price agency has to step 
in with ceilings for the secondhand 
market. It’s happening now in used 
lumber. OPA has been working on 
price ceilings for used lumber since last 


DEADLY SECRET 


AU. S. land mine of glass and plastics 
is literally a “secret” weapon; it de- 
fies the enemy’s best detection de- 
vices. Developed jointly by the Army 
and Owens-Illinois Glass Co., the 
M-5 mine contains no metal to react 
to electronic detectors. Unlike Ger- 
man “undetectable” units—made of 
wood—the M-5’s are mass-produced 
on automatic equipment that- for- 
merly made glass construction blocks. 
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June, expects to have them ready about 
Oct. 1. 

@ Sky Is the Limit—With new lumber 
available in quantity only on priority— 
and hard to get at that—the wood that’s 
knocked out of abandoned barns, tool 
sheds, and suchlike has been selling at 
prices that frequently exceed ceilings on 
new lumber. 

In San Francisco, for example, deal- 

ers are getting $40 to $60 a 1,000 b.ft. 
for wood with the nails and bolts ham- 
mered out, and the concrete knocked 
off. 
e@ Other Hot Spots—San Francisco is 
one of the hottest markets for used 
lumber. New York, Cleveland, Detroit, 
and Chicago are other cities where 
dealers can get just about any price 
they ask. 

Prices are highest, generally, in cities 
which are fairly far removed from a 
timber-producing area. (San Francisco 
is near the big timber reserves of north- 
ern California, but most of this lumber 
is tightly sewed up on government con- 
tracts.) Washington, D. C., is a fairly 
easy market because new lumber for 
buyers who can’t. show a priority is 
smuggled in from the Carolinas, Vir- 
ginia, and even Maryland, in small lots. 
e Three Price Groups—OPA will set 
ceilings for three grades of used Jum- 
ber: (1) reconditioned; (2) reclaimed; 
and (3) salvage (which isn’t good for 
much but firewood). On the average, 
ceilings are expected to bring prices 


down to about 30% to 40% of pres- | 


ent levels. 

Dealers argue against ceilings. They 
claim that, with no brake on prices, they 
are able to bring in lumber which 
otherwise would not be available for 
civilian construction. They add that, in 
their efforts to outbid one another, they 
are making little profit. 

Customary uses of used lumber are 
in concrete forms and other temporary 
construction, in sheathing, subflooring, 
in temporary crating, and for utility 
purposes in such places as machine 
shops. Today, much of it is going into 
sheds, garages, and even more elaborate 
construction. 

e Big Supply Sighted—The supply of 
used euler has been limited by the 
shortage of labor for wrecking crews, 
but even so there is 25% to 30% more 
on the market than there was in 1939. 

There will be a great deal more when 
wreckers get their hands on temporary 
wartime construction, particularly some 
of the Army’s cantonments. Such build- 
ings will be sold, as is, to wreckers. 

Price ceilings on these sales are now 
being worked out by OPA and surplus 
property officials. The size of the Nm 
ance to be made for wrecking costs is 
a subject of heated debate between 
OPA and the wreckers. 


DOIT WITH 


ATR 


SAVE J WAYS 


ALMOST EVERY PLANT can use com- 
pressed air power for starting, brak- 
ing, blowing, lifting, tool operation, 
controlling, chucking, pumping, 
filling, driving, agitating, spraying 
and inflating. Do it with air—save 
these 3 ways: 


id LOW INITIAL COST 


The cost of providing 
and installing air com- 
pressors is usually lower 
than other comparable 
power media. Quincy's 
complete range of sizes 
in both air and water- 
cooled compressors 
from 1 to 80 cubic feet displacement 
offers the correct type and size for 


your requirements. 


LOW OPERATING COST 


The universal availabili- 
ty of air coupled with the 
greater overall efficiency of i\ 
Quincy Compressors as- * 
sures a dependable, low- 
cost supply of compressed -= 
air power. Compressed air | 
is also economical to dis- 
tribute to the “spots” 
where needed. 


LOW MAINTENANCE COST 
. The simplicity of ad- 
vanced air compressor 
design as developed by 
Quincy enables peak effi- 
ciency to be maintained 
with a minimum of at- 
tention. 
For 23 years, Quincy has manufactured 
air compressors exclusively. It will pay 
you to call im @ QUINCY SPECIALIST 
while your plans are in the early stages. 


Yuiney 


Branch Offices: 
New York - Chicago « San Francisco - St. Lovis 


or COMPRESSOR CO., Quincy, Ill. 
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Trend to Mergers 


Industry gets ready for 
postwar problems. Concerns are 
bought or merged to provide 
new lines, wider sales basis. 


American business, despite its pre- 
occupation with the gigantic armament 
program, about 18 months ago began 
giving some thought to the postwar 
outlook and soon started seriously to 
strengthen itself, by means of mergers 
and company purchases, in order to 
meet the many problems seen ahead. 
@ Pace Speeds Up—This trend has ac- 
celerated considerably in recent months, 
and the current news that two large 
units in the farm machinery field, Oliver 
Farm Equipment Co. and Cleveland 
‘Tractor Co., are considering a merger 
(page 56) provides another example 
of how business is looking to the future. 

Of particular significance is the fact 

larger corporations aren’t the only ones 
active in the merger field. Neither have 
all the corporate expansion programs 
been aimed at improving a company’s 
standing in its normal lines of endeavor. 
Greater diversification of output is the 
goal in a great many Cases. 
@ Acquires New Lines—The Rheem 
Mfg. Co., for example, primarily a 
maker of steel pails, drums and tanks, 
and household appliances, recently 
bought a large interest in the Platt- 
LePage Aircraft Co., a helicopter con- 
cern, and has just acquired the Stoker- 
matic Co., a pioneer manufacturer of 
automatic coal stokers, water heaters, 
and basement furnaces. 

Bethlehem Steel (which incidentally 

paid over $2,000,000 last fall for a one- 
third interest in the Rheem Company) 
recently entered into the manufacture of 
oil well pumps, drilling rigs, etc., a new 
line of endeavor, by buying the Ameri- 
can Well & Prospecting Co. of Corsi- 
cana, Texas, for $1,000,000. 
e Enters Housing Field—U. S. Steel 
Corp., likewise, has been acquiring 
units outside the iron and steel line. 
It recently bought an interest in the 
Gunnison Housing Corp., a veteran in 
the prefabricated dwelling field (BW— 
Apr.29'44,p19), and also acquired the 
Witte Engine Works, a maker of diesel 
and other engines used for oil well 
pumping and other industrial uses. 

American Chain & Cable Co. is aim- 
ing at diversification through its pur- 
chases of such varied companies as the 


Wilson Mechanical Instrument Co., a 
maker of hardness testers, the Penn- 
sylvania Lawn Mower Works, and 
Maryland Bolt & Nut Co. 

Another veering sharply from its own 

line—building freight cars and operating 
refrigerator cars—has been General 
American Transportation Co. It recently 
bought McCoy, Jones & Co., a com- 
pany making fabric notions and bias 
tape and currently engaged in develop- 
ing some plastic processes. 
e Wide Deviations—American Type 
Founders, Inc., which makes printing 
presses, type, and printers supplies, has 
purchased companies engaged in such 
foreign lines as the manufacture of fine 
tools, light office machinery, and ra- 
dios. 

Among the widest deviations have 
been those of J. M. Huber Coprp., a lead- 
ing producer of —s ink, the Peter 
Fox Brewing Co., and the North Amer- 
ican Car Co., an operator of railroad 
tank and refrigerator car fleets. ‘These 
three corporations have lately been ac- 
tive in the oil production field, gener- 
ally with oil companies as partners. 
Huber owns 52,000 acres of oil lands 


JEWELER’S FLAGSHIP 


The widely known fishing schooner 
Gertrude L. Thebaud, under full sail 
at the Gloucester (Mass.) docks, is be- 
ing outfitted for the Caribbean cargo 
trade. Under the flag of one of New 
York’s Park Ave. jewelers—William 
H. Hoeffer—the 137-ton Thebaud will 
sail into general service from Miami, 
Fla., sometime in October. Until its 


and 35,000 acres of leases, is 
start exploration of 18,000 ; 
acres, and expects to drill at 
wells this year. Fox soon expe:t 
getting around $100,000 a m 
its Michigan, Kentucky, and ( 
producing wells. 

e New Markets Sought—Obvic sly. 1 
every industry has been active! partig 
pating in this expansion tren! late 
The aircraft companies, for exainple, 
more anxious to find a peacctime y 
for their already expanded facilities ¢ 
to acquire more. And the b: liqu 
dealers some time ago bouglit up 
number of independent distilling out 
in order to acquire new inventories g 
critically scarce beverages. 

Nevertheless, even the liquor trag 
isn’t hesitant about rounding out 4 
lines now with new products. An 
ample is the purchase recently of Whit 
Rock Mineral Springs Co. by Nation; 
Distillers Products Corp. (BW-Jy 
10°44,p32). 

e Variety of Reasons—Specific reaso 
behind the many mergers and py 
chases are varied. 

Last year the tax-savings angle map 
times was the dominant factor. To giv 
one example, Wall Street estimates tha 
Stokely Bros. & Co., Inc., a leading 
canner, by taking over an_ industria 
management company last fall that wa 


recent sale, the 135-ft. auxiliary 
schooner belonged to the Atlantic 
Supply Co. Launched in 1930, the 
Thebaud won the first international 
fishing race that year. Its conversion 
is not novel. Due to war’s ship 
ping shortages, many sailboats ar 
now at work—notably an 80-year-old 
schooner which the Peter Paul candy 
concern operates in its Caribbean 
coconut fleet (BW—Aug.31’43,p066). 
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Southern drug and industrial markets can now get fast rail and truck shipments 
of Epsom Salt from a conveniently located Southern factory. At its chemical plan* 
in Augusta, Georgia, International is producing U.S.P., Technical and Stock 
Food grades of Epsom Salt for the drug trade, textile mills, 
leather tanneries and manufacturers of feeds and 
remedies for poultry and cattle. In other ways, too —with a 
variety of industrial chemicals obtained from the basic 
minerals it produces— International is serving the growing 
industrial empire of the South. It is a market the 
International organization knows well. For more than 
thirty-five years, thousands of farmers throughout the 
South have used International Fertilizers to increase 
the yield and quality of their crops. 
the International Minerals & Chemical Corporation 
nal General Offices: 20 North Wacker Drive, Chicago 6 


: MINERALS and CHEMICALS 


“weCHEMICALS © PHOSPHATE © POTASH * FERTILIZER 


ne-half the people in the eleven western states 
reside in California. This is the West's greatest market. 
If, in your own surveys, the present and post-war oppor- 
tunities in California occupy an important place, remem- 
ber this: At Bank of America, which serves California 
through branches in more than 300 cities and towns, 
planning for tomorrow is second only to the task of 
meeting the vital banking and financial needs of today. 
Executives throughout the country are finding the serv- 
ices of this bank invaluable, whether their interests lie 
in the field of agriculture or industry, in reaching a vast 
consumer market here, or in approaching future foreign 
markets beyond the Pacific. Inquiries receive prompt 
attention. 


CAPITAL FUNDS .$ 171,776,392.04 

DEPOSITS . . . 3,767,443,322.19 

RESOURCES . . 3,975,493,006.15 
(As of June 30, 1944) 


Calitornia’s statewide bank 


Bank of Ainecica 


NATIONAI .\ \ 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
Member Federal Reserve System 


Main offices in two reserve cities of California...San Francisco - Los Angeles 


originally an unsuccessful inve. :eny 
trust (BW —Sep.18,'43,p105) was able 
to raise its over-all tax base from $! 509. 
000 to $4,000,000. 

Advertisements offering corporate 

mates for such “marriages of conven. 
ience,” in fact, weren’t uncomm.; las 
fall (BW—Oct.30°43,p107). However 
the loophole in the tax law favoring 
deals of this type has since deen 
blocked. 
e Taking Up Slack—And most }944 
mergers have been mainly to improve 
trade positions or to add new lines de. 
signed to take up quickly any produc. 
tion slack during the reconversio:: pe- 
riod. 

Safeway Stores, Inc., has been active 
in buying up small packing houses. On 
the other hand, Hygrade Products 
Corp., the country’s sixth or seventh 
largest meat packer, is directing its ex. 
pansion program towards represent:tion 
in kindred food lines and has just pur. 
chased Baker Importing Co., a pioneer 
in the soluble coffee field. 

e Some Other Purchases—Interchemical 
Corp., a leading printing ink manufac. 
turer, has enlarged its paint and varnish 
division by the recent purchase of two 
well-known companies in this field. Con- 
tinental Motors Corp., by expending 
$2,617,000 to buy the Gray Marine Mo- 
tor Co., has acquired a postwar position 
in another branch of its industry; and 
Sterling Drug, Inc., is a much more im- 
portant factor in the ethical drug line 
since the recent deal that brought 
Frederick Stearns & Co. within its fold. 

Standard Cap & Seal Corp. greatly 
strengthened its participation in a kin- 
dred line by increasing its interest in 
the Flexible Vacuum Container Corp. 
to a full half share. 

Continental Can Co., for another, 
has been active the last year or two 
in expanding its output. It has pur- 
chased a few small can manufacturers, 
a sign company, a maker of crown caps 
and cork products, and the Moulded 
Plastics Division of Reynolds Spring 
Co. Also, it has acquired a substantial 


‘interest in a second plastics producer, 


Marco Chemical Co. 

e Airlines, Too—American Airlines has 
asked the Civil Aeronautics Board for 
permission to buy a controlling interest 
in American Export Airlines, which has 
overseas operating permits, for $3,000- 
000; Matson Navigation Co. has an- 
nounced that it is prepared to invest up 
to $9,000,000 in a new U. S.-Hawaiian 
airline service. 

In the west and southwest Braniff 
Airways, Inc., is aiming at expansion 
in a somewhat novel form. It is spon- 
soring local companies in several local 
areas to conduct feeder services. Eac! 
would have a capital of $100,000, with 
25% of this subscribed by Braniff. 
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CHRYSLER AIRTEMP 
“PACKAGED” 
LIQUID COOLER 


mpletely self-contained 

_ Sectneel with the 

. famous Chrysler Airtemp 
hermetically sealed Radial Compressor, this 
“Packaged” refrigeration unit—applied to 
production tools requiring liquid cooling — 
is increasing output, controlling quality, sav- 
ing man-hours and dollars for manufacturers. 


When the addition of a special piece of equipment 
increases producti craft parts by 100%, 
public tax-saving invest- 


Airtemp “Packaged” air conditioning and refrig- 
eration equipment is Providin 


copy of Chrysler Airtemp 

worthwhile production s 

Division of Chrysler Co. 5 

¢ In Canada, imited. 


Tune in Major Bowes Every Thursday, CBS., 9 p.m., E.W.T. 
Baniat COMPRESSOR 


<= CHRYSLER @ AIRTEMP 


HEATING . G e REFRIGERATION 


PRECISION PARTS 


THESE HAVE A 
BEARING ON THE 
LENGTH OF THE WAR 


Inner bearing-races, perfectly machined, 
for an amazing instrument that speeds 
Allied progress and hastens total victory. 
They must be held to very close tolerances 
and carefully finished—and they must be 
turned out by the thousands on a mass- 
production basis. 

Cut from stainless-steel tubing, the in- 
side diameter and the back face of the 
flange are ground at the same setting. 
Then, placed on a mandrel locating from 
the inside diameter and the back face of 
the flange, the O.D. and the inside face are 
ground. Finally, the back face is reground 
to hold flange-thicknessand overall length. 

This kind of work is typical of Ace 
ingenuity. Here under one roof are the 
facilities and abilities to turn-out small 
parts and assemblies requiring stamping, 
machining, heat-treating, and grinding 
with speed and economy. Send sample, 
sketch, or blueprint for quotation. 


A good booklet to have around. Send for « copy. 


ACE MANUFACTURING CORPORATION 
for Precision Parts 


ee 


1211 E. ERIE AVE., PHILADELPHIA 24, PA. 


Whites Bow Out 


Noted automotive family 
would relinquish direction of the 
Cleveland Tractor Co. if merger 
with Oliver is approved. 


A merger of the Oliver Farm Equip- 
ment Co. of Chicago and the Cleve- 
land Tractor Co. will be proposed soon 
at special stockholders’ meetings, it 
was confirmed last week by King Mc- 
Cord, Oliver vice-president. 

Basis of the proposal was not re- 
vealed, but reports were that one share 
of Oliver will be offered for each three 
of Cletrac. 

@ Add a Crawler—Such a merger would 
add a crawler-type tractor to Oliver’s 
present line of wheel tractors. The ap- 
lication of the latter is limited to 
arms, whereas the crawlers have both 
agricultural and industrial applications. 
Oliver also manufactures cultivators, 
planters, and harvesting machinery. 

The deal présumably would shift 
control of Cletrac from the White 
family, a milestone in the affairs of a 
notable manufacturing dynasty, mark- 
ing after three generations relinquish- 
ment of the direction of the enterprise. 
@ Made Sewing Machines—Founder of 
the line was en H. White, who 
took west at the close of the Civil War 
the craftsmanship he learned in a New 
Jersey chair factory. In Cleveland he 
started the manufacture of sewing 
machines under the Howe patents, 
with his own improvements. 

Three sons became closely identified 
with the White Sewing Machine Co. 
and succeeding business. The sons 
were Windsor T., Rollin H., and Wal- 
ter C. White. At first to meet their 
own needs, they built lathes and screw 
machines, and from that activity grew 
the Cleveland Automatic Machine Co. 
@ Skates, Bikes, Steamers—To keep 
their machines busy, the Whites turned 
to roller skates for their first venture 
into the transportation business. Next 
came bicycles. In 1901 the first White 
Steamer was sold; this was the founda- 
tion of a business that became the 
White Motor Co. in 1906. Members 
of the family retain a minority interest. 

There were other automotive off- 
shoots—Rollin Motors Co., Baker Elec- 
tric, Pope-Toledo Co., forerunner of 
Willys-Overland. 

@ First Tractor in 1915—Rollin H. 
White’s interest in agriculture led him 
to design a “motor plow” and to form 
the Cleveland Motor Plow Co. around 
1913. Tests showed the need for the 
crawler-type tractor, and the first was 
produced in 1915. The company be- 


came the Cleveland Tractor Co. the 
following year. 

It has become the second larges! pro. 
ducer of the crawler-type tractors — 

Among the developments credit: ty 
the company is controlled differ: ti] 
steering, giving a pull on both ¢. ack; 
while turning and thereby attaining 
maximum efficiency with reduced 
weight. 

e Efficiency Developed—During the 
lean years Cletrac invested large sums 
in the installation of handling systems 
and scientific production line arrange. 
ment, a foresight which paid off hand. 
somely in recent volume war produc. 
tion and which reduced handling costs, 

The company was among the pio- 
neers in adoption of heat-treating, weld- 
ing, and cold-forming of metal parts 
e@ War Output 88% —Capitalization of 
Cleveland Tractor consists of 350,000 
shares of no-par common stock. of 
which 219,988 are outstanding. Its 
sales for the fiscal year ended Sept. 30, 
1943, were $44,566,014, and net profit 
was $822,382. War materiel consti- 
tuted 88% of sales. 

Oliver’s sales for the period ended 
Oct. 31, 1943, were $30,864,000, with 
a net profit of $1,763,000, or $5.26 a 
share, on the 335,196 shares outstand- 
ing. 
Rollin H. White is chairman of the 
Cletrac board and his son, W. King 
White, is president. 


Refund of Profits 


Schulte gives $264,828 of 
P. & T. stock sale profits to 
company. Wall Street wonders 
if payment ends SEC probe. 


After reportedly discussing the situ- 

ation with fellow directors, David A. 
Schulte, president of Park & Tilford, 
Inc., has turned over to his company 
$264,828 of profits made on his sales 
of P. & T. stock during the recent 
period when optimistic liquor-dividend 
rumors sent the shares soaring from 
around $30 to $98.25 (BW —Jul.1’44, 
p66). 
@SEC Interest—The letter from 
Schulte’s counsel notifying the Securi- 
ties & Exchange Commission of the 
payment indicated that Section 16b of 
the Securities & Exchange Act of 1934 
played an important part in his decision 
to write the check. 

This section provides that a corpora- 
tion may recover profits made by “in- 
siders” trading in its shares when the 
stock involved has been bought and 
sold within a six-month period. And it 
was noted that the profits returned re- 
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Quiz on timely production short-cuts—No. 5 


Q. Two-tone painting of post-war cars will make them look: 
— Larger CO Smaller CZ More streamlined 


A. Depending on how it’s done, two-tone painting can produce al- 
most any desired effect. Wherever two or more tones are needed, 
Permacel masking tape helps do the job quicker, better. Holds tight 
till the job is finished, then strips off easily—leaves clean surfaces, 
razor-sharp edges. 


Q. Tape is used in women’s shoes: 


CJ In place of laces () Toreinforce (1 For decoration 


SA. To reinforce portions of heels, insteps and toes. A special Pere 
macel shoe tape provides reinforcement just where needed —also 
cushions the strip of metal in the instep. Another interesting ex- 
ample of the Industrial Tape Corporation’s ability to develop special 
tapes to meet unusual and exacting requirements. 


Q. Insignia and identification on hospital cars are often applied: 
0 With paintbrush [ Withspraygun [1 With stamp 


A. With spraygun. Permacel paper masking speeds the job of paint- 
ing insignia and identification on hospital cars, freight cars, ships and 
many other vehicles. Permacel is used to mask the design—protects 
surfaces surrounding the symbol during painting—then strips off clean 
leaves perfect angles, clean-cut color edges. 


ong ae Wer ge ates A 


Q. Greatest danger to which these idle planes are exposed is: 


(CJ Enemy bombing C2 Corrosion C Sabotage 


A. Corrosion. Also damage from dust and dirt. That's why ground 
crews often seal vulnerable openings and vents of idle airplanes 
with Permacel moisture-proof cloth tape (Utilitape), After the war 
this Permacel tape will be available in nine sun-fast colors to help 
protect against moisture, dirt and corrosion. 


Q. Simplest device for keeping undesirables out of plants is: 
C Passes C Lie detector CC] Poison gas 


A. Passes. Many war plants use passes wrapped with Permacel’s 
companion, Texcel cellophane tape. Signatures, fingerprints, photos, 
are “sealed in”—cannot be altered without leaving tell-tale signs, 
Many other valuable documents can also be protected with this dur- 
able cellophane tape. 


Q. Which of these types of pressure-sensitive tapes can 
help speed and improve your production? 
() Paper (J)Cloth [Cellophane [ Metal [) Glass 


A. All of these types of Permacel tapes are today used in 
war production. Many war uses will prove helpful in your 
business when you return to post-war work. Meantime, our 
research laboratory facilities are available to you for devel- 
opment of special tapes to meet war or post-war needs. 


Permacel 


INDUSTRIAL TAPES 


INDUSTRIAL TAPE CORPORATION 


New Brunswick, N.J. Makers of Taxcel Tape 


POST-WAR PENN 


WILL BE 


COUNTED TWICE 


Most of those who desire the com- 
fort and convenience of automatic 
oil heating must plan within the 
limits of normal peacetime budgets. 


ES 


| late only to those Schulte tra 


in shares completed within six 
e@ How the Figure Was Set—'| 
for determining the profits t 
turned was the difference 

the highest prices Schulte rec 


| his shares and the lowest pric« 


from Oct. 21, 1943, to last May 3) 
This varies sharply from the | 
used in tax practice or by im 


| companies in evaluating th 


and losses, but it does folloy 


| dents set by the U. S. Circuit ™ 


of Appeals in actions by cor, 
to recover “insider” trading p 
Before Schulte began to di 


They will welcome the economies of his holdings of Park & Tilford , exc 
York Heat. / mon last December, over 90% 
They will welcome also its clean, company’s outstanding shares E 
quiet efficiency, its freedom from owned either by him personally or igan 
maintenance-worry and expense . . . his David A. Schulte Trust. Also ing 
the completeness of the York Heat hill International, Inc. x its | 
line. which enables them to select another “Schulte company,” hel curt 
an oil-burning unit exactly suited to additional block of 4,853 shar to | 
their needs, for home, commercial, e Big Block Sold—In the following bei 
or industrial use. months, while the stock was hay util 
The York Heat unit, which you | its meteoric rise, Schulte and eB 
will soon be able to buy, offers Schulte Trust disposed of oth 
you unparalleled dependability, with shares and reduced their stock Cit 
economy. Plan to have it. ing control to slightly under 53% the 
: YORK HEAT The Dunhill company also disposed wor 
of its smaller holdings well before ac em: 
Division of YORK-SHIPLEY, INC., YORK, PA. tual details of the Park & Tilforfi wer 
MEMBER OIL HEAT INSTITUTE OF AMERICA liquor-dividend were announced, andj fun 
Es DEMOCRACY IS WORTH WHAT IT COSTS ... BUY BONDS before the stock staged its precipitate , 7 
retreat from $98 to below the S5UM yh 
ate level. ng 
@ Probe Continues—Wall Streeters acl mis 
wondering whether Schulte’s cash “sct-f pe 
* tlement” with his company has com-M& ord 
pletely closed the matter. The Street ule 
is watching for developments in thei e{ 
the SEC investigation of the trading that tac 
went on in the shares. fur 
fire of ma 
U.S. TESTS MONEY PAPER r- 
eff 
dauntless Bank tellers, particularly in the Mid 0 
west, the last few weeks have been Hi ty 
courage startled by oddly marked currency- ) 
$1 silver certificate with a large red R ® De 
* or S between the face of George Wash pr 
ington and the U. S. Treasury scal. i tia 
Many tellers grabbed the ’phone to ak I th 
the Secret Service if the bills are good. i oo 
Kindled in the torch of American liberty, They are. The Treasury, seeking 29% on 
blown into consuming flame by the bombs more durable paper and a longer-wear- H& rey 
of treacherous little men and stoked by the ing bill, has prepared two lots of 118; i 9: 
drivingenergy of a great nation . . . the spark 400 certificates each, one of the regula J ¢;; 
of freedom became a roaring fire of courage. paper, bearing the red letter R; and one per 
Quickly, it welded the resources of Democracy on a special paper, bearing the lettcr 5. ¢ 
into invincible might. Now, in its glorious By noting the condition of the bill tt 
glow, free men see the vision of victory. ( ge finall d d. th 
When this vision has become reality, Allen’s ee Oe er roe? ae 
entire resources will be turned to supplying Treasury hopes to establish whether 1% ap 
the tools of business accuracy has discovered the hoped-for long i o; 
wearing paper. ad 
The two lots of bills were released H er 
R.C.Allen Business Machines simultaneously this summer through the BH ¢¢ 
678. FRONT AVE. N. W., GRAND RAPIDS 4, MICH. Federal Reserve Bank of Chicago. 
Aichese of Warld Qensaned Qusteecs Machines Many other people besides bank tellers ig 
10-Key Calculators @ Portable and Standard Adding Machines © Bookkeeping Machines ¢ Cash Registers 
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have been plaguing the Secret Service 
with inquiries about the bills, and from 
the rate at which they are being grabbed | 
up by collectors, as well as by people | 
who just like pocketpieces, the Treasury _ 
may be able to redeem very few to carry 
on its tests. 


Utility Appeals 

Refund by Detroit Edison 
held up pending court test of 
Michigan agency’s authority on 
excess profits. 


Enforcement of an order of the Mich- 
igan Public Service Commission direct- 
ing the Detroit Edison Co. to reduce 
its gross revenues $10,450,000 for the 
current year by refunding that amount 
to consumers (BW —Aug.12’44,p24) is 


being held - while an appeal by the 


utility goes through the courts. 

e Basis of Appeal—The order was an- 
other development in the fight by the 
City of Detroit to get for customers of 
the utility the money which the utility 
would otherwise pay to the federal gov- 
emment in excess-profits taxes. Rates 
were not ordered reduced, but annual re- 


funds of excess earnings were directed. 


The utility’s appeal listed 27 reasons | 


why the commission’s order should be 


invalidated. It also asked that the com- | 


mission show cause why it should not 
be restrained from enforcing the refund 
order, and a hearing on this was sched- 
uled for Oct. 4. 
¢U. S. Law Cited—Edison sharply at- 
tacked the principle underlying the re- 
fund order. It claimed that rates which 
make it i sen for a company to 
cam more than a normal minimum in 
effect denied the right of the federal 
government to recapture war expendi- 
tures —— excess-profits taxes. 
Prentiss M. Brown, chairman of the 
Detroit Edison board, said the excess- 
profits tax was devised to provide a par- 
tial means of paying for the war. It was 
the intent of Congress, he went on, that 
companies should be allowed to retain 
one-seventh of their excess profits to 
renew equipment used up by war work. 
*Second Tax Pending—Brown also 
criticized the effect of the commission’s 
order which, he said, allowed a rate of 
return of only 4.67%. He said that re- 
tum is too low to be safe and that 
it is lower for a utility company than 
any return ever approved in Michigan 
or by the U. S. Supreme Court. He 
added that the return is not large 
enough to attract money to an electric 
company. 
_ It was also pointed out that the order 
ignored the effect of the still-unsettled 
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OUT OUR WAY 


THE FLOOR 
AROUND 
THAT LATHE 
IS NON- 

SKID... 
THANKS TO 
SPEEDI-DRI! 


UGH! THAT 
MAKES ME 
NOIVOUS-- 
THINKIN’ IF 
YOU SLIPPED 
AN! FELL 
INTO THAT 

\ MACHINE! 


BEAT IT, 
WILL YA? 
WE DONT 
SLIP AND 
FALL, WHO GET 


ALL THE 
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AN absentee worker laid up through a bad fall is poor economy in 
any shop. A greasy floor that presents a fire-hazard is poor economy. 
A “scrub-team” that has to work extra hard to mop-up oil and 


grease from floors is not exactly economical. 


Industry’s answer to all three of these common conditions is SPEEDI- 
DRI ... the poultice for sick, slick floors. SPEEDI-DRI means no skid- 
ding and no kidding. It soaks out deeply ingrained grease and oil, 
leaving floors clean and bright. It speeds production by removing the 
fear of falling. SPEEDI-DRI also saves shoes from oil-rot, helps prevent 
industrial skin-diseases, improves morale, cuts insurance-costs. Write 
for literature and FREE SAMPLE, 


SUPPLIERS: East —Refiners Lubricating Co., New York 1, New York. 
Midwest & South — Waverly Petroleum Products Co., Philadelphia 6, Pa. 
West Coast — Waverly Petroleum Products Co., Russ Bidg., San Francisco 4, Colif. 
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oll AND GREASE ABSORBENT 


MANPOWER 


HERE IN MAINE— 


Is Not Just A Matter 
Of Counting Noses 


@ The State of Maine is proud of the war record 
of its workers. But, the truth is, that as a body 
they would be the last to claim any special 
citation for the great job they are doing. All-out 
effort to them is but duty—to conscience, to 
country, and to the men in service. 


@ This instinctive sense of responsibility of our 
workers is one of the major reasons why more 
and more industries are locating their plants or 
branches in the State of Maine. 


@ Business is also aware that our Maine workers 
are born craftsmen, natively resourceful, and 
ingenious; that they are highly apt at many 
trades and are easily trained to new. This com- 
bination of manual skill and responsibility to 
the job is a sound foundation for productive 
plant operation. 


@ These traits, as much as anything else, trace 
to contentment. A large percentage of our 
workers own their own homes, live on farms 
and in small communities in the life of which 
they take an active part. All outdoors is at 
their doorstep, scenery, recreational and sports 
facilities which millions, each year, travel cross- 
country to enjoy. They eat well and live well, 
in the most healthful climate in the nation. 


@ Don’t overlook industrial Maine in your post- 
war planning. You'll find that Maine offers 
vast wealth of raw materials vital both for 
staple and the many new products now blue- 

rinted for our after-the-war life; that power 

ere is abundant and available at nominal cost; 
that transportation facilities to both domestic 
and foreign markets are of the best; that the 
richest areas for both consumer goods and in- 
dustrial products are just overnight from Maine. 


@ This book describes fully the many advan- 
tages of locating a business home here in Maine. 
We'll be glad to send you a copy upon request. 


YOU OUGHT TO KNOW 


INDUSTRIAL MAINE 


Develogment Commission 
INDUSRY SERVICE 
State House, Augusta, Maine 


excise tax imposed on Detroit Edison 
earnings by the City of Detroit (BW— 
Mar.4'44, p89). Validation of that levy 
would drain off about $10,000,000 more 
from the company’s earnings, according 
to utility executives. 

e Other Utilities Affected—Other Mich- 
igan utility companies, meanwhile, were 
preparing to file revenue and possible 
excess-profits tax reports by Sept. 15, 
and will probably be ordered to make 
refunds, like Detroit Edison, to the ex- 
tent of excess earnings. 


Cash for Bonds 


New redemption plan to 
provide quick service for war 
bond owners. Commercial banks 
will be paid by Treasury. 


Starting Oct. 2, holders of series E 

war bonds will only have to identify 
themselves at a qualified commercial 
bank in order to secure immediately the 
cash value of their securities. 
@ Speedier Plan—This new method of 
redemption, replacing the present sys- 
tem which usually takes ten days to two 
wecks, also will be available to holders 
of the old series A, B, C, and D issues 
of savings bonds. However, the new 
procedure is not to apply to the present 
series F and G issues. 

Banks will be paid by the Treasury 
at the rate of 15¢ for each of the first 
thousand bonds cashed, 12¢ on the sec- 
ond thousand, and 10¢ a bond for all 
in excess of 2,000. No charge will be 
paid by the bondholders. 

@ May Cut Redemptions—Treasury off- 
cials are confident that the new system 
will help reduce the rate of redemp- 
tions since bondholders won’t have to 
cash bonds far in advance for needs 
that later fail to materialize. The 
Treasury believes that the plan should 
encourage hesitant people to keep their 
cash reserves in the form of war bonds. 

However, Secretary Henry Morgen- 
thau, Jr., warned that the new system 
was not intended to encourage redemp- 
tions, but merely to make them easier, 
and that huge sums remain to be bor- 
rowed. 

The Sixth War Loan drive, accord- 
ing to Ted R. Gamble, national director 
of the Treasury Dept.’s War Finance 
Division, is scheduled to begin after the 
November presidential election, but it 
will not open on Armistice Day as had 
been reported. 

@ Only 9.239 Cashed—Currently, 81,- 
000,000 individuals i in the country hold 
700,000,000 series E bonds and 23,- 
000,000 workers are buying a bond a 
month. Redemption of E, F, and G 


64 


With a victory in Europe in sight, 
Ted R. Gamble, No. 1 war bond 
salesman, will play up the Pacific 
campaign—with all stops wide open— 
to put over the Sixth War Loan drive. 


bonds has averaged only 9.23% of total 
purchases to date, and Treasury studies 
indicate that just a few are cashing in 
their bonds for “unnecessary”’ reasons, 


DEPOSITS BREAK RECORD 


The country’s 5,042 active national 
banks had total resources in excess of 
$70,000,000,000 on June 30, according 
to Comptroller of the Currency Preston 
Delano. Assets were $11,500,000,000 
greater than a year earlier. 

Deposits rose some $11,000,000,000 
to a new record of around $66,000,000, 
000, including $43,803,000,000 owned 
by individuals, partnerships, or corpora- 
tions, and $10,820,000 belonging to the 
U.S. government. Almost $3,000,000,- 
000 was owned by states and political 
subdivisions, $5,000,000 by the postal 
savings system, and $7,403,000,000 by 
banks. 

Loans and discounts stood at $11, 
230,000,000, a figure 22% greater than 
on June 30, 1943, while cash, cash 
items, and reserves with the Federal 
Reserve Banks rose $832,000,000 to be- 
yond the $16,000,000,000 level. 

The banks’ holdings of governments 
at $38,791,000,000 were more than 
28% higher. Other securities fell off 
$41,000,000 to $3,498,000,000 but, re- 
flecting the higher rate of bank earn- 
ings, total capital, surplus, undivided 
profits, and reserves showed almost 4 
10% expansion at $2,557,000,000. 
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research laboratory, Cleveland, Obio 


NACA Altitude Wind Tunnel 
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Altitude wind tunnel, NACA aircraft engine 


@ The new Altitude Wind Tunnel at the Aircraft 

Engine Research Laboratory of the National Advisory 

Committee for Aeronautics at Cleveland is the only 

one of its kind in the world. Designed to provide 
engine research facilities under exact atmospheric operating conditions, subzero 
temperatures found at 30,000 feet elevation are easily maintained. The tunnel is 
strong enough to withstand external atmospheric pressure when the pressure 
inside corresponds to 50,000 ft. altitude, or 1.7 Ibs. absolute. And both low tem- 
perature and pressures are maintained with air speeds in the tunnel up to 500 
miles per hour! 


The engineering problems involved in the design of a successful tunnel of this 

H Quiet Buffalo Limit-Load Fan kind are enormous. For example, while the 31-foot, 12-blade tunnel propeller fan 

is driven by an 18,000 horse-power electric motor, the total power used for all 

equipment when testing a 3,000 hp aircraft engine at 30,000 feet altitude and 

. 500 mph. air speed is in excess of 50,000 horsepower. The main tunnel fan creates 

, bd ee air speed in the tunnel; auxiliary air-moving equipment supplies refrigerated 

Ae li air, exhausts engine fumes, removes air to simulate stratosphere condition, and 
IE q | provides ventilation. 


One hundred and seven “Buffalo” fans of various types and sizes are installed 
on this job... a further tribute to the reliability and efficiency of Buffalo air- 
moving equipment, and to the fact that “Buffalo” has the RIGHT fan for every 
air- or gas-handling requirement. 


Buffalo Sales Representatives located in all principal cities, will be glad to work 
Special Buffalo Axial Flow Fan with you on the selection of fans or air conditioning equipment. Call on them. 


5 BUFFALO FORGE COMPANY /, 


BUFFALO BUFFALO PUMPS, INC. * THE GEO. L. SQUIER MFG. CO. BONDS 
For Fens New York CANADIAN BLOWER & FORGE CO. LTD. * CANADA PUMPS, LTD. 
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Santee Alumina 


South Carolina project's 
plant utilizing clay, instead of 
bauxite, as aluminum source is 
getting ready to go. 


When the new Harleyville (S. C.) 
Es of the Ancor Corp., built under 
VPB and Defense Plant Corp. authori- 
zation, swings into full operation on or 
before the first of next month, alumina 
(or aluminum oxide, the raw material for 
metallic aluminum and abrasives and 
a multitude of chemical products) will 
be extracted from clay for the first time 
in genuinely commercial quantities. 
e Competitor of Bauxite—Although 
metallurgists have known for almost 
a century that every ounce of the almost 
limitless millions of tons of clay in the 
earth’s surface contains aluminum salts 
from which the metal might theoreti- 
cally be extracted, the aluminum indus- 
try has leaned on bauxite as its alumina 
source. This is not only because bauxite 
contains from 45% to 60% of alu- 
minum oxide, as compared to about 
35% to 40% in a high-grade clay, but 
because it carries considerably less silica 
and other materials that complicate ex- 
traction and run up costs. 

The industry has continued to lean 
on bauxite despite the facts that Nazi 
submarines operating in the Caribbean 
threatened to cut off all shipments of 
the high-grade ore (60% AI,O, and 2% 
to 3% SIO,) from Surinam and that 
domestic supplies of low- and medium- 
grade ore in Arkansas threatened to 
be exhausted in a very few years of 
wartime production, leaving still lower- 
grade ores in Tennessee, Alabama, Mis- 
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One of the nation’s highest navigational locks, with a ver- 
tical lift of 75. ft., stands side by side with the power plant 


sissippi, and Georgia for even fewer 
years of production. 

@ Started Under Pressure—It is no secret 
that the Ancor plant would never have 
been built at all if scientists and tech- 
nologists in the Bureau of Mines and a 
jis many manufacturers dependent 
upon a continuous aluminum and alu- 
mina supply had not nudged WPB 
offcialdom into the conviction that 
war production might conceivably have 
to be continued too long for the short 
domestic bauxite supply, and into the 
authorization of four such plants, all 
somewhat larger than ordinary pilot 
= operations, to extract alumina 
tom raw materials other than bauxite. 

Ancor will not be the first of the 
four to get into full production, for 
Kalunite, Inc., at Salt Lake City, has 
been extracting alumina from alunite 
(potassium aluminum sulphate, not 
clay) since earlier this year for its parent 
Olin Corp.’s aluminum reduction plant 
at Tacoma, Wash. 

While it remains to be seen whether 
the aluminum cutback (page 38) will 
halt further construction of the Lara- 
mie (Wyo.) plant of the Monolith Port- 
land Midwest Co. for the extraction of 
alumina from feldspar (aluminuin sili- 
cate plus potassium, sodium, calcium, 
or boron) and of the Salem (Ore.) plant 
of the Columbia Metals Corp. for ex- 
tracting alumina from Oregon clay, both 
Kalunite and Ancor have thus far been 
given the green light. 

@ Limestone Important—Location of 
the Ancor project at Harleyville, which 
is about 45 miles northwest of Charles- 
ton, was predicated on plentiful sup- 
plies of limestone and white kaolin clay 
in the vicinity plus access to the power 
lines of the big Santee-Cooper power 
and navigation project of the South 
Carolina Public Service Authority. 


Nearness to limestone deposit. \,; 

in a way more important than | 
ity to kaolin or power as the 
process requires 2.3 tons of lin 
to treat a ton of clay and only 0.4 
of current to produce a pound of 
na. It takes 10 kwh. of addition, 
tricity to produce a pound of alu: 
from about 2 Ib. of alumina. 
@ Major Steps—Electricity is not used 
directly in the extraction of aliming 
as it is in the electrolysis of aluminum, 
but rather as power for rotary grind. 
ing mills, mixing mills, calcining kilns, 
and pumps for countercurrent ltr. 
tion. The major steps in the Ancor 
process, which is described by its 
originators as a “lime-sinter method,” 
consist of (1) preparation and mixin 
of raw materials, (2) furnacing, (3) 
leaching, (4) purification of solution, 
(5) recovery of alumina trihydrate from 
solution, and. (6) calcination of the 
hydrate to oxide, or pure white alumina 
powder, in a continuous operation, 
Coal is used as fuel. 

Although there is considerably more 
complication to the method than a 
bare outline would indicate, what it 
accomplishes under close laboratory 
control is the conversion of the 45% 
silica in kaolin into an insoluble com- 
pound, permitting the 40% of alumina 
to be leached out as a solution, and 
the elimination of certain salts of 
iron, titanium, es calcium, 
magnesium, and sulphur. 

@ Cost Question—Ultimate costs can- 
not be determined until the new plant 
has been in full operation for several 
months, but it is confidently hoped by 
the sponsors that they will be able to 
disprove the traditional dictum of the 
aluminum industry that “alumina can- 
not be produced from clay or other 
materials than bauxite at a cost that 
will be competitive with its manufac- 
ture from bauxite unless substantial 
income can be derived from by: 
products.” 

They point out, as an ace in the 
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in the big Pinopolis dam of the Santee-Cooper power and 
navigation project, 35 mi. north of Charleston, S. C. 
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The Parable of the Boy Who was Short-Suited 


ONCE UPON A TIME there were a father and a mother 
who had a son. This, of course, was strictly accord- 
ing to the rules, since, to qualify as a parent, one must 
have either a son or a daughter. In this case it hap- 
pened to be a son, and, as is the custom with all male 

hildren, this particular son grew up into a boy. Not 
all at once, mind you. In fact, his growth was almost 
imperceptible. First he was a baby; then a small boy; 
hen a larger boy. Nothing sensational, you under- 
stand. So it isn’t hard to see why his Pa and Ma hardly 
realized that Sonny was growing at all. 


And then—all of a sudden—the kid started to sprout. 
In the short span of a summer vacation he shot up 
here, stretched out there, and bulged in various 
places. Luckily for the kid, his skin could stretch— 
but unluckily for the Old Man, the kid’s clothes 
couldn’t! Which was very sad indeed, because the 
Old Man had spent plenty of good green stuff on 
those same clothes only a few months back. 
MORAL: If the Old Man had been smart, he would 
have bought clothes roomy enough to let the kid 
expand. snes 


The lesson of the foregoing is obviously this: Now, in the ad- 
vanced stages of postwar planning, is the time to bring ade- 
quate wiring into the picture. Talk to your consulting engineer, 


ad 


electrical contractor, your utility power engineer. Unwired 
planning will cost you a lot more than planned wiring. 


INACONDA WIRE & CABLE COMPANY 


25 Broadway, New York 4... Sales Offices in Principal Cities 


Shitiical Whres and Cables off Copper are the Life Lines ofour 1 
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Prominent Users of Strathmore Letterhead Papers: No. 51 of a Series 
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Does your letterhead 


deine 


say “SERVICE FIRST”? 


Serving our fighters everywhere—ashore, afloat, and 
aloft—Lily-Tulip cups and food containers have gone to war. 
In the war plants, Lily-Tulip makes service faster, quieter, 


easier, safer. No wonder it is rated a war essential. 


The Lily-Tulip letterhead on fine Strathmore paper is 
expressive of a company with a proud service record. Today, 
when lighter weight paper for your letterhead is a necessity 
under wartime restrictions, the quality of that paper is more 
important than ever. The Strathmore watermark is your 


assurance of that quality. 


Strathmore Papers for Letterheads: Strathmore Parchment, 
Strathmore Script, Strathmore Bond, Thistlemark Bond, 
Alexandra Bond, Bay Path Bond and Alexandra Brilliant. 


STRATHMORE ozs: 


Strathmore Paper Company, West Springfield, Massachusetts 


hole, that the residue from thei: 

tion will be composed “mai: 
dicalcium silicate with a sma 
mixture of calcium  carbonat 

that it is “no secret that this i 
sirable raw material for the ma 
ture of portland cement.” 

e Cement Plant?—Whether the « 

of the Santee-Cooper project wi 

to add a cement plant depends 
upon the success of the Ancor op: 

and the possibility of its expan: 

the face of resumed importation of |)ayx. 
ite in quantity from Surinam an! the 
proposed mining of bauxite in Haiti 
@ Other New Plants—The $57,0060).009 
Santee-Cooper project, which was com. 
pleted as far as wartime restrictions 
would permit in 1942, has already at. 
tracted a large ferrochrome plant of 
the Pittsburgh Metallurgical Co. to 
Charleston to produce an alloy essential 
to the hardness and toughness of steel 
for military tanks and battleships. This 
plant has expanded to a five-furnace op- 
eration since it first had power tumed 
into it Feb. 17, 1942. 

Pittsburgh Metallurgical also opcrates 

three huge triple-unit furnaces in 
Charleston for Plancor, a Defense Plant 
Corp. war industry which manufac. 
tures ferrosilicon, likewise an alloying 
agent for steel, using as raw materials 
quantities of South Carolina pebbles of 
high silicon content. Other plants 
powered by Santee-Cooper include a 
paper mill, a fertilizer factory, a lumber 
plant, and an oil refinery. 
@ Power and Navigation—The power 
plant of the project, which impounds 
and diverts the waters of the Santee 
River to the Cooper River and into two 
large reservoirs having a combined area 
of 250 sq. mi., is at Pinopolis, about 35 
mi. north of Charleston and 100 mi. 
from Columbia, $. C. It furnishes 
power throughout the southeastern part 
of the state. Four hydro turbines of 
40,000 hp. each and a smaller one of 
13,300 hp. are installed and in operation 
with another 40,000-hp. unit to come 
after the war. 

Navigation facilities of the Santee- 


| Cooper project call for a 10-ft. channel 


from Charleston, up the Cooper River, 
and through the reservoirs to Columbia 
and Camden, 78 miles of which are com- 
pleted; the remaining 41-mi. stretch of 
river channel to Columbia has been 
postponed for the duration. 

© Postwar Possibility—A potential post: 
war development of importance is the 
widening, straightening, and deepening 
of the Cooper River to a depth of 30 ft. 
from the ocean at Charleston to the 
Pinopolis power plant, a total distance 
rom the ocean of 40 mi. Such a program 
would make the Cooper River navigable 
to ocean-going ships and would promise 
further industrial development. 
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CHUCKING GRINDER CO. 


SPRINGFIELD, VERMONT, U. 5. A. 
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This machine, operated by Reliance 

Motor-drive, slits cigarette paper into 

cigarette length ribbons which are 

later fed directly into cigarette- 
making machines. 


CIGARETTE PAPER 
NOT YOUR LINE? 
.-. but there’s a liftable idea here 


Slitting miles of cigarette paper is a delicate operation 
—one that poses a real problem to Motor-drive. There 
can be no sudden pulls or erratic changes of motion. 
Everything must be S-M-O-O-T-H. Smooth start, 
smooth acceleration and smooth automatic adjustment 
to variable tension. Reliance Motor-drive provides these 
characteristics, which are equally applicable in any 
winding operation from the processing of thin metal 
foil to the heaviest papers and fabrics. 


Other characteristics with proved adaptability and 
limitless possibilities include speed control, reversing, 
braking, tandem operation, remote control, slow speeds 
for inching, threading, inspection. 


If you are looking for ways to speed production, cut 
costs or improve product quality and uniformity, 
perhaps a Reliance engineer can help you. 


RELIANCE ELECTRIC & ENGINEERING CO. 
1069 Ivanhoe Road + Cleveland, Ohio 


Birmingham ¢ Boston * Buffalo * Chicago ® Cincinnati © Detroit © Greenville (S. C.) 

Houston © Los Angeles * Minneapolis © New York © Philadelphia © Pittsburgh 

Portiand (Ore.) * St. Louis © Salt Lake City * San Francisco ® Syracuse * Washington, D.C. 
and other principal cities. 


RELIANCE MOTORS 


NEW PRODUCTS 
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Horizontal Punchers 


Holes will no longer need 
punched one at a time in curved { 
angles, and other formed work 1 
the Wales-Strippit Corp., 345 Payne 
Ave., North ‘Tonawanda, N. ° 
bringing out a new series of Wak 
H Horizontal Hole Punching 
You will simply arrange the num 


units required for a given number of 
holes on the bed of a press (bottom 
view), insert the flanged work, and get 
your holes with a single press stroke. 
Multiple holes in straight flanges and 
angles can be handled similarly by 
mounting the units to the required hole 
spacing along the bottom rail of a press 
brake. 

A cutaway section of a punching unit 
(top) reveals that a vertical plunger with 
a bevel at its lower end actuates a spring- 
mounted horizontal punch through a 
mating bevel. Since each unit includes 
its own punch, die, guide, and stripper, 
nothing has to be attached to a press. 
Down time between press runs, how- 
ever, can be reduced to a minimum by 
setting the units to any desired contours 
and dimensions on a template in ad- 
vance and laying them in the press at 
a single motion, 


Ceramic Wire Insulation 


A new ceramic, and entirely inor 
ganic, coating to be known as Sprague 
Ceroc 200 has been formulated by the 
Sprague Electric Co., North Adams, 
Mass., for insulating copper, nickel, 
and other types of electrical wire. Be- 
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pon ed by Robert A. 
seer Company, New York. 


COMMERCIAL SOLVENTS 
CORPORATION 


se HEAT 


INS ULATIONS 
for its new 


PENICILLIN PLANT 


When the government called for huge quantities of 
life-saving penicillin for our armed forces, one of the 
important organizations to respond was Commercial 
Solvents Corporation. That Company's quarter cen- 
tury of experience with micro-biological processes 
enabled it to bring ‘‘Penicillin-C. S. C."’ into mass 
production in an incredibly short time. 


At this Commercial Solvents Corporation plant, pro- 
duction of penicillin by the deep-fermentation pro- 
cess is in full swing. Heat processing, dehydration, 
and freezing are all involved in this production. And 
here again, as in so many vital industries, an impor- 


tant part is played by CAREY INSULATIONS. 


To maintain uniform temperature at each stage of 
production, insulating materials of utmost efficiency 
and dependability were selected—Carey 85% Mag- 
nesia, Carey Rock-Wool Blankets, Carey bestos 
Cement, and Carey Thermotex for waterproofing. 


In highly specialized industries, as in power plants 
of public utilities and industry in general, reliable 
Carey Insulations are standing firm guard against 
temperature variations, preventing heat losses, mak- 
ing possible maximum power production from mini- 
mum fuel. For details, write Dept. 29 


Soo dian : Dependable Products Since 1873 LOCKLAND, CINCINNATI, OHIO 
ee eee eee _In Canada: The Philip Carey Comperny Ltd. Office and Pactory: ‘ennoxville P.Q. 
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cause the preferrea thickness 
material for such insulation is 
mil (0.0254 mm.) and is said t 
tain “desirable electrical charact 
at a continuous operating temp 
of 200C as compared to the 


THINGS TO COME 


Flat faces, or fluorescent scr 
on direct-viewing television tu 
of the future will play their purt 
in eliminating the apparent disto: 
tion of wartime video reception. 
They will permit larger group 
viewers to enjoy a given progr. 
on a single set because it wil! be 
seen with reasonable comfort at 
angles about as wide as those per- 
mitted by a flat motion-picture 
screen. Since the new faces will 
not have bulging surfaces, a tube 
of 10-in. diameter will have almost 
as large a useful picture area as a 
current 12-in. tube, with all that 
means to the compactness and 
economy of forthcoming receiving 
sets. 


AYBE your concrete house, a 

beautiful church, a firesafe hos- 
pital or a modern commercial building, Electronic protective equipment 
because portland cement, madein giant that enables the blind to run up 
rotary kilns, is the basic ingredient of seams On power sewing machines 
concrete, the versatile, firesafe struc- with safety will eventually protect 
tava plastic. . dedi industrial and home stitchers with 
Poy ne tty ee nd _— Coen 4 normal vision. One of the most 


: painful small injuries, that of a 
gt, eeeng, and Gusethe santeriel. needle stab right through nail and 


Finest Pavements finger, will become a thing of his- 


meomnene anual Dial. tory when every machine needle 

mark a pon or paras airports, is guarded wp beam of eo bo 
for all but the lightest travel, concrete, cused on an € wage cy’ th oe 
designed for any anticipated weight coming too close to the necdle 
and volume of traffic, is the most eco- will interrupt the beam, inactivate 
nomical pavement. the eye, and stop the machine 
instantly before injury can occur. 
Architectural Beauty, Too me 
Because concrete is plastic when first Limitations on the use of cel- 
molded, ornamentation and texture lulose acetate and acetate butyrate 
can be provided at low cost. This makes plastics in locations where they 
it a preferred architectural material might come into contact with 
for bridges, buildings and homes, certain organic solvents will be 
wherever attractive appearance is — lifted through a simple surface 
desired. treatment. Finished plastic ar- 


; ticles will be dipped in a solution 

And with off the advantages of of sodium hydroxide and meth- | 
strength, firesafety, durability and anol to reconvert the surfaces into 
beavty, concrete gives yeu low the original cellulose. Transpar- 
aneval cost—the true measure of ent book and document covers, 
Gulicing Sconsany. handles on household appliances, 
May our engineers explain the advan- radio windows, and the like will 
tages of concrete for your postwar no longer swell, distort, become 
building? tacky, and lose their transparency 
after a room is sprayed too frecly 
with insecticide. Plastic windows 
PORTLAND CEMENT ASSOCIATION in airplanes and industrial equip- 
Dept. 9b-12, 33 W. Grand Ave., Chicago 10, Ill. ment will remain clear after acci- 


Aectind wy a ae dental contact with acetone or 
nationa ener a. oe pee moe tag field aoe acetic acid. 


BUY MORE WAR BONDS 
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jmit of 105C for conventional Class A 
jnsulations,” a very substantial increase 
jn volt-ampere rating can be obtained 
for motors, transformers, choke coils, 
gnd similar equipment wherein it is 
ysed. “Smaller-sized equipment can be 
designed to do larger-sized jobs.” 


Limit Driver 


The new Livermont Roto-Torq, new 
roduct of Richmont, Inc., 215 W. 7th 
St, Los Angeles, is a torque screw and 
bolt driver with an orthodox-looking 
handle and straight shank for manual 
operation. Built into the handle is a 
spring mechanism which can be set to 
any torque limit between 1 in.-lb. and 
25 in-lb. Because the mechanism dis- 
engages the handle when the proper 
degree of tightness is achieved for a 
iven job, the tool is said to “eliminate 
all danger of over- or under-tightening, 
thread stripping, material damaging.” 
It comes with a screw bit as an integral 
part of its shank or with a 3-in. square 
drive for socket wrenches of the de- 
mountable type. 


Smoke Periscope 


Deep in the boiler room of a ship, 
E. B. Bosworth, trial run boiler fire- 
man of Kaiser’s Swan Island shipyard, 
watches the smoke from his stacks 
through a new Smoke Periscope, devel- 


ped by the Diamond Power Specialty 
orp., 10340 Oakland Ave., Detroit 31, 


0 a mirror set at an angle in a reflector 
cad (not pictured), down a 35-ft. pipe 
0 a similarly angled mirror, and from 
hence to the fireman’s eye. In daylight 
0 artificial illumination is necessary. If 
¢ smoke is white, it means too much 
raft; if black, too little draft; if no 
moke, just right. In postwar industrial 
nstallations, where a straight pipe from 
¢ stacks to the boiler room would not 
ometimes be feasible, it will be possible 
¢ install extra reflectors in a pipe line 
or bringing a view of smoke conditions 
round corners. 
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Lifting a bridge’s face—with a brush 


Osborn Brushes help maintain bridges 
and speed traffic over and under them 


RIDGES like this giant San 
Francisco span require 
continuous “‘face lifting’’—to 
remove the rust that would 
otherwise corrode them. Crews 
of workers, using Osborn 
brushes, operate every day in 
the year—giving this great 
bridge, and others, a vitally 
necessary beauty treatment. 


Not only do brushing wheels 
keep bridges in operating trim, 
but the traffic that passes over 
them—automobiles, buses, 
trucks—all have hundreds of 
parts which were deburred and 
finished with power brushing. 
Likewise the traffic that passes 
under bridges—merchant ships 


and warships alike... are main- 
tained with Osborn Brushing 
Wheels. And thousands of 
brushing operations were 
necessary before they came down 
the ways! 

Brushing wheels as develop- 
ed by Osborn, 50-year pioneer 
and leader in the field, have 
been proven under wartime 
stress—the best tools for all 
surface finishing work. 

In developing your new 
products—whatever they are 
—it will pay you to consider 
the great versatility of Osborn 
brushes... to make your product 


‘perform better, look better and 


sell better. 


JHE OSBORN MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


5401 Hamilton Avenue 


Cleveland, Ohio 


WORLD'S LARGEST MANUFACTURER OF BRUSHES FOR INDUSTRY 


TO 18,310 HARVESTER SERVICE STARS 


OUR JOB TODAY 


Let’s all remember that our job today is 
to fight harder on the home front . . . fight 
on the food front... give to the blood 
bank... buy extra War Bonds... fight 
inflation ... for VICTORY. 


HARVESTER men-at-war, like all America’s 
fighting men, go where duty calls them. 
They fight on every front—on land, at sea, 
and in the air. There are 18,310 of them, 
and many have already given their lives 
for their country. 

Many of them fight with machines they 
once helped to build. Take those big Inter- 
national Diesel Crawlers that have advanced 
with the first waves of attack onto many an 
invasion shore. Often it’s a soldier of Har- 
vester on an International machine....He 
drives that weapon with confidence and 
pride. He has reason. He has had a share in 
the making. 

In the jungle scene above are other Inter- 
national machines that fighting men are 
guiding in the face of enemy fire. Wheel 
tractofs to maneuver the planes—crane trac- 
tors to bring them bombs—Diesel units for 


lighting and power—and those peacetime 
sluggers that double as secret weapons, the 
“bulldozers.” It takes plenty of this equip- 
ment to secure the beachheads, to build the 
landing strips, to rout the enemy from his 
defenses. 

Firepower, machinepower, and man- 
power make up the might of America’s 
armed forces... these things and she spirit 
and the will. 

Harvester is proud of its own multiple 
share in the nation’s war effort, but proud- 
est of its fighting men in the armed forces. 
In the windows of Harvester’s ® 
home front there are 18,310 ser- 
vice stars to hold us to a DUTY 
that will not be discharged until 


the Victory is won. HARVESTER 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 
180 North Michigan Avenue Chicago 1, Illinois 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER 
Power for Wictory. .» Power tor Peace 


MARKETING 


Chains Lag During War 
Reversal of trend in 1942-1943—as independents spurt ahead 


percentagewise—is laid to rationing and price control restrictions. 
indications are that pendulum may swing back after the war. 


In 1942 it looked as though corporate 
chains might benefit more than inde- 
dent retailers from the wartime ex- 
sion of consumer purchasing power. 
For on the business upswing from 1939 
to 1941, chains in most lines had done 
better than or as well as independents 
(charts, page 77). 
eTables Are Turned—Last year the 
trend was sharply reversed. In most 
lines of retail trade, independents rang 
thumping sales gains, while the 
dains’ rate of gain narrowed sharply. 
One indication is that total chain store 


dollar volume showed an increase of only 
3% for 1943 (while independents regis- 
tered a gain of 10.7%). So far in 1944 
there has been no clean-cut reversal of 
the 1943 chain-independent pattern, al- 
though chains appear to be picking up 
a little ground here and there. 

For both independents and chains 
the questions are: (1) Is the pattern es- 
tablished in the past 18 months the 
beginning of a long-term trend which 
will carry over after the war? (2) Or is it 
the result of temporary war-time phe- 
nomena? (3) Or is it, in part, both? 


Automotive 
Motor vehicle dealers 
Parts and accessories 
Building Materials & Hardware .... 
Building materials 
Farm implements 
Hardware 
Home Furnishings 
Furniture & house furnishings. . . 
Household appliances & radios. . . 
Jewelry 


Men’s clothing & furnishings ... . 
Women’s apparel & accessories . . . 
Family & other apparel 
Shoes = 

Drug Stores 

Eating & Drinking Places 

Food 
Grocery & combination 
Other 

Filling Stations 

General Merchandise 
paca stores 

goods & general merch. .... 

General merchandise with food. . 
Variety 


The Chains’ Share in Retail Store Sales 


Here’s how chains shared in total sales of retail stores in various lines in 
1941, the last “normal” year—before production, ration, and price controls. 


Total Retail 
Store Sales 


Chain Sales 
as Percent of 
Total Sales 


Chain Store 
Sales 
(Millions of Dollars) 
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RETAILING-I. 


The question of what’s going 
to happen to retailing after the 
war concerns all business. The 
answer depends, in part, on what 
has happened to it during the war. 
For example, war has brought im- 
portant shifts in the historic bat- 
tle of the chains and independ- 
ents. Business Week examines 
these in this first of a series of 
news-reports on retailing. A sec- 
ond, relating retail sales in various 
lines to consumer income changes, 
will appear in an early issue. 


eWhere It Hurt Most—The answer is 
more important because the deteriora 
tion in the chains’ relative position has 
been most marked in the fields in which 
they have always pulled the most 
weight—food, general merchandise, ap- 
parel, and drugs. 

In the food field, where chains ac- 
count for over one-third of the volume, 
the mass distributors led the independ- 
ents early in 1942, began to fall behind 
late in the year. In 1943 chains actually 
chalked up smaller dollar sales thap in 
"42 


42. 

@ Controls Blamed—The chains attrib- 
ute their losses principally to two fac- 
tors: (1) wartime regulations, and (2) 
labor problems. 

Price and rationing controls have 
worked less hardship on independents— 
in some cases have actually favored 
them. Gasoline rationing gets the blame 
for a major share of the chains’ troubles. 
The average family’s A gas coupons 
won't stretch to cover the semiweckly 
trip to the chain store supermarket. 

With price no longer the incentive 
that it was in the penny-pinched thir- 
ties, the housewife has been able to pay 
for the personalized service of the inde- 
pendent merchant—particularly when 
this has included what she considers her 
“fair share” of scarce merchandise. The 
chains contend that—as regards both 
price and rationing regulations—their 
size has brought them under the closer 
scrutiny of both OPA and the public, 
forcing them to toe a narrower line than 
their independent competitors. 

e@ Break on Inventories—Price regula- 


- tions which generally allow manufac- 


turers, processors, and wholesalers a 
higher markup to cover the extra cost 
of servicing an individual retail outlet— 
as compared to a central chain store 
warehouse—have made it easier for inde- 
pendents to maintain their inventories 
of goods in short supply. 

hains complain, for example, that 
the price differential allowed for store 
delivery of butter has made it almost 
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"YOU CAN 
| DEPEND ON KELLYs !” 
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PROVED AND IMPROVED FOR 50 YEARS 


KELLY 
TRUCK TIRES 


THERE’S EXTRA MILEAGE IN KELLYS ... But watch for flat spots on trailer 
tires. They are a sure sign of some mechanical irregularity in wheel 
and axle assembly. Often it’s damaged bearings. Whenever an indi- 
cation of tires wearing flat in spots appears, wheel should be pulled 
and bearings, spindles and races inspected and repaired, or replaced 
if needed. Neglect of this may ruin a valuable tire in just a few 
thousand miles. 


THE KELLY-SPRINGFIELD TIRE COMPANY, CUMBERLAND, MD. 
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KEEP ON BUYING WAR BONDS 


impossible for them to get bu’ cr fy 
their warehouses, and that chai... wi 
printing plants have been unabi: to pe 
butter in bulk. 6 
e@ Big Turnover—Labor is the cong 
major trouble for chains. Indep deny 
—particularly independents of the popp; 
and momma _ variety—aren’t } rt ~ 
much. By the beginning of this yeq 
the average food chain was expericncin; 
a weekly turnover in store emplo ces o: 


READING THE CHARTS 


The indexes of independent 
store sales charted on page 77 
were specially developed by Kusi- 
ness Week from existing Dept. of 
Commerce indexes of chain store 
sales and of total retail sales, by 
line of business. 

Adequate breakdowns are not 
available for charting chains ys 
independents in either the auto 
motive sales or the parts-acces 
sories groups or among any of thic 
“other” retail sales. In the farm 
implement, hardware, and jewelry 
lines, chain sales total well under 
$100,000,000 in each case, and so 
hardly constitute an appreciable re 
tail segment. The division between 
chain and independent filling sta 
tions is in large measure artificial, 
because of the antichain legisla 
tion of the early thirties in this 
field, and so was not charted. 

General merchandise sales are 
specially charted. Mail-order sales 
are not as directly competitive 
with dry goods stores—or varicty 


say, chain and independent de 
partment stores or groceries. But 
all general merchandise stores are 
in a measure intercompetitive— 
mail orders with independent de- 
partment stores and with gencral 
stores, for example, or varicty 
chains with chain department 
stores and with dry goods stores. 
Therefore, all the general mer- 
chandise sales were charted on the 
same scale, to facilitate compati- 
son of one chart with another—a 
device that was not employed in 
any other row of charts. 

Competitive changes shown in 
the charts can be translated in 
terms of shares of total sales. One 
example will serve: The spread be- 
tween chain and independent gro- 
cery stores in 1941 reversed by 
1944, as a result of independents’ 
wartime gains, and this reduced 
the chain share of total sales from 
39% in 1941 to less than 33% in 
1944. 


chains with general stores—as are, | 
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CHAINS VS. INDEPENDENTS 


How they have fared competitively during the war 
(1935—39= 100, adjusted for seasonal) 
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FOR A 
PERFECT JOURNEY 


PHOTOS""ALLEN B. DU MONT LABORATORIES, Inc. 


In shipping delicate scientific instruments to distant points for urgent war- 
time use, the chief problem is designing a protective package that will assure 
safe arrival. Such a problem faced Allen B. Du Mont Laboratories, Inc., 
Passaic, N. J., manufacturer of the precision instrument illustrated above. 

H & D Package Engineers were called in to help design a package using 
lighter weight materials in which extensive wartime shipments to far-reach- 
ing points could be made safely. H & D technicians designed a package for 
the oscillograph (see cut) that gave perfect protection enroute; that low- 
ered transportation charges con- 


siderably by use of lighter weight 
packaging materials; that cut Tells How to STACK 
shipping box costs to one-third and LOAD Corrugated 
of the former packaging method. Shipping Boxes 


What is your packaging out- drew. pectettin Gat 


look? Have you considered the > SL] distribution, it’s the small 


costs that make the differ- 
ence between profit and 
that demands specialized pack- | Dremmenanal loss. Stacking and loading 
aging to meet its modern trends? are among these simple 
. 4 y eae S operations. The H & D Lit- 
Now is the time to consult H & D +p tle Packaging Library Book- 
Package Engineers; to get their — let, “How to STACK and 
LOAD Corrugated Shipping 

Boxes” will help you cut handling costs 
tifically engineered corrugated and reduce waste on your distribution 
lines. For your free copy write to The 
Hinde & Dauch Paper Company, Executive 
Peace-time needs . . . rugged re- Offices, 4461 Decatur St., Sandusky, Ohio. 


present new era in transportation 


expert help in planning scien- 


shipping boxes for present and 


liable packages designed to pro- 
FACTORIES in: Bahimore @ Boston @ Buffalo 
Chicago © Cleveland @ Detroit © Gloucester, N. J. 
Hoboken @ Kansas City ® Lenoir, N. C. ® Montreal 
Buy War B Is Richmond ® St. Louis © Sandusky, Ohio @ Toronto 


tect and promote your products. 


"til it Hurts... the Japs and Nazis 


For postwar packaging .. better see HP 
HINDE & DAUCH 


AUTHORITY ON PACKAGING ... CORRUGATED SHIPPING BOXES 


| 10% (excluding managerial and \ar. 
; house personnel). The percent 
women employees in food chai 

| risen from around 5% at the beg: 

of the war to over 60% today. 

| Surveys by A. C. Nielsen Co 

ket research, indicate the extc 
which the neighborhood store | 
phoned the grocery business away from 
the large outlets. Nielsen reports that 
between early 1942, and early 1944 
chain outlets grossing over $2,()()0) a 
week suffered a 23.9% loss in their 
share of the total grocery and combina. 
tion store business. The smaller chain 
units lost only 1.7%. 

@ Independents Gain—By contrast, the 
smallest independents (those with a 
weekly volume of less than $200) 
gained 31.5%. For other independents, 
the gain was in inverse ratio to the 
weekly take. Significantly, the largest 
independents—in the $2,000 volume, 
supermarket class—fared little better 
than the large chain outlets, showing a 
drop of 15.6% in their share of the 
market. 

Commerce Dept. statistics are some- 

what at variance with Nielsen’s. They 
show the sharpest sales gains for me- 
dium-sized independents (annua! sales 
of $20,000 to $99,999), smaller gains 
for larger stotes, and the smallest gains 
for the very small outlets. 
e Clothing Picture—In the appare! field, 
the chain’s performance has been un- 
even. Men’s apparel chains appear to 
have lagged slightly behind independ- 
ents (figures in the entire apparel group 
are distorted by scare-buying sprees). 
In women’s apparel, chains have forged 
ahead of independents and the spread 
between the two lines has widened. 

Chains handling low-priced apparel 
for men apparently have suffered from 
uptrading by customers. This doesn't 
hold true for women’s apparel chains; 
their gains are generally cre~ ted by the 
trade to expansion in the number of 
outlets, and particularly in the size of 
individual outlets, up until early 1942 
e Hit by Restrictions—Shoe chains con- 
sider themselves victims of rationing 
and production restrictions. The bulk 
of chain store shoe sales is in the low. 
and medium-price ranges, and the chains 
have been hurt because rationing ha 
caused many customers to turn to higher 
price lines in an effort to stretch thei 
ration stamps. 

One large chain has closed 100 out: 
lets for the lower of its two price line 
of men’s shoes, and has lost 30% 0 
the unit sales in its remaining storcs 

In the women’s shoe field (wheril 
chains normally do about 60% of the 
dollar volume, against 50% for the 
men’s), chains formerly specialized ™ 
flossier, “high-styled” merchandise 
They have been hit by WPB style tr 
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Where Dave lost *I and you hit the jackpot... 


NE of the stories that Dave Wasson, 54 
years with Corning, likes best to tell is 
about the time Corning began using the first 
machine to make glass bulbs for incandes- 
cent lamps. 

Dave, a glass blower at the time, took one 
look at the contraption and bet his helper 
a dollar it wouldn’t last a year. At the year’s 
end, Dave had lost his dollar and was fore- 
man in charge of the machine, producin 
4000 bulbs in eight hours against a hand- 
shop’s 1400. 

‘Then in the twenties Corning came out 
with the “ribbon machine” that popped out 
hundreds of bulbs a minute. Thereby the 
growing national lamp industry was assured 
that glass bulbs would never be a _bottle- 
neck in lamp production. And, last but not 
least, this machine helped create the thou- 
sands ef jobs the industry now offers. 


And where do you and the jackpot come 
in? Right here... back in 1907. a 60-watt 
incandescent lamp cost $1.75. Today a 
much better lamp costs only 10¢. The lamp 
industry has an exceptional record of im- 
provements. And while glass isn’t all there 
is to the incandescent lamp by a whole lot, 
Corning glass developments have contri- 
buted to the substantial savings that lamp 
makers have passed on to you. 

Right now most of Corning’s know-how 
is centered on fitting glass to war jobs... 
electronic tubes, searchlight lenses, glass 
chemical piping, and thousands of other 
war items. 

Whatof the future? Well, the lamp story 
illustrates just one of many ways Corn- 
ing research has made glass products 
better and cheaper. This research con- 
tinues, and we are still learning more 


about glass as a versatile material that can 
serve in many new andstartling ways. Mean- 
while, if you think glass can help make your 
war product faster or better, write to us. 
Corning Glass Works, Department 49-B, 
Corning, N. Y. 
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COPIES 


as Quickly as 
You Want Them 


PERFECT 


@ No more proof-reading copies. No 
need to check tracings. The Electro- 
Copyist can't make a. mistake. 
@ Makes hand-tracings unnecessary. Re- 
produces direct from pencil sketches, 
clearer than the original. 
@ No lens, no dark-room, no focusing. 
Your office boy can operate it. 
@ Copies are size-for-size, change-proof, 
smudge-proof. 
@ Reproduces in seconds anything writ- 
ten, printed or drawn. 

Only Hunter Electro-Copyist has @ range 

models to meet every copying need, 

from office portables to 
units specially designed 
for the aircraft industry 
that handle work up to 
48" x 168", or dozens 
of smaller originals at f 


HUNTER ELECTRO-COPYIST, INC. 
107 E. Fayette St. Syracuse 2, N. Y. 


FELON FOUND 
GUARDING 
$1,000,000 PLANT! 


More than one plant owner 
tardily discovered that the 
protection of his property 
had been entrusted to men 
with criminal records. Lack of proper investiga- 
tion was responsible for this inexcusable risk. 
Do you know what characteristics to look for 
in hiring Guards 
ond Watchmen? 
This and other im- 
portant questions 
are answered in 
the DETEX Plant 
Protection Manval. 
Send for your FREE 

copy. 
DETEX WATCHCLOCK CORPORATION 

Dept. BW-10 


Home Office, 76 Varick St., New York 13, N. Y. 
Sales and Service in All Principal Cities 


DETEX 


WATCHMENS CLOCKS 
NEWMAN % ECO * ALERT # PATROL 
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strictions, and by thé customers’ tend- 
ency to spend ration stamps for more 


conservative shoes. 
@ Mail-Order Slump—The chains’ ex- 
merchandise has 


rience in genera 
ees affected by the specialized charac- 
ter of the various distributors in the 
field—although, in a general way, all 
types of general merchandise outlets are 
intracompetitive. The slump in mail- 
order sales is directly attributable to the 
depletion of durable goods’ inventories 
(in contrast, the dry goods store, han- 
dling only soft goods, has registered 
steady gains). 

The gain in department stores’ soft 
goods business also was somewhat off- 
set by the depletion of durable goods 
inventories. In 1943, chain department 
stores (including the retail outlets of 
the mail-order houses) lost some ground, 
probably as a result of uptrading and 
inventory depletion. 


‘e Variety Sales Climb—In the variety 


field (where chains account for almost 
90% of total volume) sales gains—or 
losses—usually are comparatively moder- 
ate. Variety store customers have had 
the money to shop in the higher-priced 
department and dry goods stores, and 
the variety chains have suffered from 
the wartime shortage of low-end mer- 
chandise, but even so, sales have moved 
steadily higher. 

Sales gains for general stores, selling 
food (the crackerbarrel 7 stores), 
reflect higher farm income, but they 
have been small in comparison with the 
rest of the field, perhaps partly as a 
result of durable goods shortages. 

Nielsen surveys show that in drugs, 
as in food, customers are spending more 
money in the smaller, neighborhood 
stores. Commerce Dept. statistics, cov- 
ering independents only, do not agree. 
In any case, the chains’ “cut rate” prices 
have lost some of their pulling power. 
Large chain outlets have had merchan- 
dise shortage trouble. 

@ May Be Temporary Trend—For the 
retail field as a whole, these facts are 
worth noting: (1) By and large, chains 
have lagged behind independents for 
the past year and one-half; (2) the lag 
has not appeared in all fields, and it 
has not been uniformly large, field by 
field; (3) in the places where the lag 
is most marked—food (including restau- 
rants), shoes, mail-order sales, and drugs 
—it can be largely explained in terms of 
— S wartime circumstances. 

us, with the end of the war, chain 
and independent positions might be 
expected to revert to their prewar pat- 
tern, or to form a new pattern, field by 
field. 

A postwar slump would almost cer- 
tainly bring the chains’ price advantage 
back into fall play, give them a bigger 
share of the consumer’s dollar. Between 
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TO COME APART 


Portability in the Nth degree is repre. 
sented by a 30-ton military whirly 
crane (above) being given a test work- 
out in Pointer-W illiamette Co.’s plant 
yard at Portland, Ore. Designed to 
set atop a 120-ft. barge, the crane— 
and the barge—can be knocked down 
for shipping, a feature which has 
netted Army orders for 20. Both 
units, when dismantled, can be han- 
dled by 15 standard railroad cars. 


1929-and 1933, chains’ sales dropped 
roughly one-third; but independents 
sales were cut in half. 
© Postwar Outlook—If the pattern of 
the thirties is repeated in other respects, 
a depression can be expected to bring 
out another rash of antichain tax legis- 
lation, which might seriously weaken 
the chains’ long-term position. 
Postwar prosperity might prevent the 
chains from strengthening their relative 
position, but 1939-1941 returns ind: 
cate that the chains can cut a big slic: 
out of the retail pie in prosperous years 
Perhaps most important, the big dis 
tributors are happily aware that the 
will be able to provide the big-volume 
outlets for the mass-production capacit 
opened up by the war (BW—Dec.18'4}, 
86). 
@ Building Up Reserves—On the othe: 
side, independents have been able t 
build up their cash reserves during the 
war. They will be in a better position 
to match the chains in expenditures fo: 
expansion and modernization—and they 
may have enough reserves to meet a low 
price with a lower price. 
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Wrigley Plans 


Talk on decentralization 
progresses to blueprint stage, 
but sites for three new plants 
have not been selected. 


Wm. Wrigley Jr. Co.’s thinking 
about postwar ecentralization of its 
domestic gum manufacturing opera- 
tions (BW—Sep.2’44,p9) has progressed 
to the point where Shaw, Naess & Mur- 
hy, Chicago architects, has been 
asked to sketch preliminary plans for 
the contemplated factories. Wrigley’s 
domestic gum manufacturing has been 
concentrated in its Chicago plant, 
whose operations would be continued. 
Sites Not Selected—When the com- 
pany let it be known last week that it 
was considering the construction of 
three new factories in the east, south, 
and Pacific Coast regions, Philip K. 
Wrigley, chairman of the board, empha- 
sed that company officials are merely 
thinking out loud. But this week it was 
learned that architectural studies for 
the regional plants are under way. 

The branch plants would be designed 
so that raw materials, taken in at a 
tower-like section, would be fed auto- 
matically down to ground level. 

The paper planning has not reached 
the stage where cities have been picked 
as sites for the contemplated factories. 
e Sales Advantages—For some time, the 
gum company has been considering de- 
centralizing, Wrigley admits. It is more 
economical from a manufacturing stand- 
point to centralize, he added, but from 
a sales point of view, decentralization 
has its advantages. 

The policy of making gum as near 
the consumers as possible so as to avoid 
shipping it long distances was insti- 
tuted years ago by the Wrigley company 
in its international trade. Wrigley gum 
factories are located in Australia, New 
Zealand, Canada, and England. In Aus- 
tralia, incidentally, the per capita gum 
consumption is greater than in America. 


OPA EASES LAMB GLUT 


Clamor by sheep raisers of the Pa- 
ciic Northwest—their ranges glutted 
with approximately 2,628,000 market- 
able Jambs—for rationing relaxation has 
drawn a nod from OPA. 

Chester Bowles, OPA administrator, 
who heard the sheepmen’s pleas first 
hand in Portland and Seattle, this week 
announced a point dividend on the 
meat. To permit immediate marketing 
of spring lambs, spare ration stamp No. 
-> in book 4, good for ten points worth 
ai lamb, was validated. It can be used 
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It takes 10 tons 


a day to keep this 


gun in action! 


O put a single 155 mm. gun in 
action at the front and maintain 
it for a year, requires a total of 3603 
ship tons. 
That's an average of nearly 10 tons 
of transportation a day for each gun! 
And, this doesn’t include trans- 
portation of the 134 officers and men 


gr 


a 


in the battery, and their supplies 

As thousands of these big guns roll 

up to the front to blast enemy posi- 

tions, the job of Erie and other Amer- 

ican Railroads becomes bigger and 
bigger. 

For it is the immediate responsi- 

bility of your railroads to keep not 

only these guns and sup- 

plies, but hundreds of 

thousands of other items, 

rolling from the produc- 

tion lines tothe battle lines 

With the continued help 

of the public, shippers, and 

government agencies, your 

railroads will keep the 

vital war loads rolling on 

to hasten the day of victory 
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| AMERICAN RAILROADS AT WAR 


BUY WAR BONDS AND STAMPS 


Erie Railroad 


ONE OF AMFRICA’S RAILROADS—ALL UNITED FOR VICTORY 


means ghe man c@ 
job to jgb. 
Otherhoists of 
ity require two 
The % t0n size weig 
New design, the uség 
alloy steal and m@dern \ heat treat- 


ments nike cr en 


Theregre ant yfriction bearings 
throughout, and all working parts 
are totally enclaged and work in 
sealed-in prease {fee from outside 
contamtpatiomy) Budgit’ chain 


blocks lift more, easier and faster. 
load chain does 
}nor stretch. An- 
is the smoother 


not kink, 
other adv 
lifting that reg 
of chain. 


So a y designed is this 
hoist it hangs in balance with or 
without load. 


An automatic brake, also en- 
closed, prevents the load from 
descending except at the will of 
the operator. 


*Budgit’ Chain Blocks are built to 
lift up to 4, 4,1 and 2 tons, and 
prices start at $59.50 list. Send for 
Bulletin No. 357 containing com- 
plete information. 


‘BUDGIT’ 
Chain Blocks 


MANNING, MAXWELL & MOORE, INC. 
MUSKEGON, MICHIGAN 

Builders of “Shaw-Box’ Cranes, ‘Budgit’ and ‘load Lifter’ 

Hoists and other lifting specialties. Makers of Ashcroft Gauges, 

Hencock Valves, Consolidated Sofety and Relief Valves and 
‘American’ industrial instruments. 


OUTDOOR MERCHANDISING 


Evidence of wars dammed-up de- 
mand for household utensils is the 
tush for galvanized ware on sale at a 
Sears Roebuck parking lot in Birming- 
ham, Ala. Advertised as standard pre- 
war quality, a full carload of garbage 
cans, washtubs, and pails lasted only 
eight hours during the recent sale— 


staged directly from the car on a sid. 
ing in the lot. This outdoor merchan. 
dising saved Sears the labor of unload- 
ing and stocking the ware, while 
preventing the customer flood from 
jamming normal store operations. On 
such future sales, however, the stock 
will be unloaded onto tables—in line 
with government requests for the 
quick release of freight cars. 


between Sept. 3 and Oct. 21 in the 
state of Washington, most of Oregon, 
and in ten counties in Idaho. 

Until the point relaxation, dealers’ 
coolers were full of lamb. Rangemen, 
explaining that a lamb must be mar- 
keted for top prices within a few-week 
eres complained that they already 

ad taken losses as the value of their 
stock deteriorated with age. 

The three states covered by the order 
are only part of the range of 13 western 
states which this year produced 19,241,- 
000 of the nation’s 29,603,000 head. 
However, since shipping over long dis- 
tances reduces the value of the animals 
for meat purposes, marketing for best 
prices must be done in a limited radius. 


AVOCADO MALADY STUDIED 


Known for 40 years, but never widely 
prevalent until recent wet winters, a 
malady called “decline and collapse” 
has affected approximately 10% of 
California’s 1,000,000 avocado trees. 

The affected trees wilt, lose their 
leaves, and die due to a combination 
of bad drainage and fungus not yet 
completely understood. 


The situation is becoming so scrious 
that the some 500 members of the 
California Avocado Society have raised 
$3,000 to meet the cost of a study of 
the malady by the University of Cal 
ifornia. 


CITRUS BROKERAGE UPHELD 


After holding that brokerage fec 
charged by cooperative orange market 
ing organizations were overcharges, and 
bringing suit for treble damages (B\- 
Jan.22’44,p88) against the Californi 
Fruit "Growers Exchange (Sunkist) and 
Mutual Orange Distributors (Califor- 
nia), the Office of Price Administra 
tion has reversed itself by ruling that 
such brokerage is lawful. 

OPA recently asked dismissal of the 
suits which were $2,498,107 and $75.- 
096, respectively. The pe agency 
held that a grower’s exchange which 
does not customarily warehouse or 
store citrus fruit at any point, and 
which maintains representatives or 
agents at terminal markets, where it 
sells and distributes fruits packed at 
cost by several cooperatives, qualifies as 
a broker under MPR 292. 
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10 DIVISIONS: OF FIGHTING. ENGINES 


ONTHs ago the Detroit Diesel 

Engine Division of General 
Motors sent engine No. 100,000 
off the production line to its war 
job. Many more have followed 
since. Measured as men, more than 
ten divisions of these six-cylinder 
Diesels are actively in the fight. 
They’re in landing craft helping 
to crack Fortress Europe and to 
cut the Nips’ string of islands. 
They’rein tanks, trucks, bulldozers 
and all kinds of other equipment. 
The reasons are, these Diesels are 


tough and dependable. They’re 
easy to maintain. They burn in- 
expensive fuel oil. 


They have been tried and proved 
in all sorts of war jobs on every 
battle front. And they’ve been 
found good. 


With the coming of peace these 
engines will be available for all 
the applications where America 
will need reliable, low-cost power. 


ENGINES .. 1510 250 4.?... DETROIT DIESEL ENGINE DIVISION, Detroit 23, Mich 


ENGINES . . 150 to 2000 H. P... CLEVELAND DIESEL ENGINE DIVISION, Clevelond I, Ohio 


DIESEL ° 
POWER LOCOMOTIVES. ............. ee teereee ELECTRO-MOTIVE DIVISION, Le Gronge. i! 


THE REGIONAL MARKET OUTLOOK- 


A summary of industrial, agricultural, and other trends affecting the income and general business prospects in th. 
twelve Federal Reserve districts of the nation for most recent month. (Last month’s report: BW—Aug. 5°+ p88) 


@ Boston—Labor supply ratings have eased 
slightly in a few smaller Connecticut 
towns, perhaps presaging an earlier. start 
on reconversion when the German war 
permits—and thereby slowing the employ- 


ment decline which has been sharper in ~ 


that hard-goods state than in the nation, 
both because of cutbacks and because 
war workers are leaving munitions jobs. 

Rhode Island and Maine, both of 
whose over-all income gains from 1941 
to 1943 are exceptional in New England 
in meeting or exceeding the national ayv- 
erage, have gained especially from gov- 
ernment payrolls at bases and shipyards, 
and will gradually lose their superior market 
rankings into the postwar period: 

Factory job rosters in Massachusetts have 
dropped about as sharply as nationally but 
have been better sustained in Boston ship- 
building than around Fall River, Worcester, 
or Springfield. 


@ New York—One reason this district’s war- 
time income advance has been the lowest 
in the nation is that dividends—much more 
important here than elsewhere—have run 
stable; with corporate reserves large, divi- 
dends may well remain stable through re- 
conversion, which is another reason - in- 
come here may drop less sharply than the 
nation’s after Germany’s defeat. 

Upstate New York farm receipts once 
again are failing to match national gains 
over a year ago, and recent drought damage 
to pastures and hay crops will worsen the 
comparison in coming months. 

Factory payrolls are sliding about as fast 
here as in most regions, with the latest cut- 
back in schedules coming in northern New 
Jersey _engine work—perhaps by 50% be- 
fore next Jan. 1. fo am Buffalo, Bridge- 
port, Utica, and Yonkers factory jobs are 
down 20% from 1943; Syracuse, Rochester, 
and New York City have held up. 


Philadelphia,’ 


@ Philadelphia—Labor for war production 
is still scarce in this concentrated indy; 
trial area, even though the war cxpansion 
has benefited this region least or next to 
least of all, Cutbacks have not hit s 
hard here as elsewhere, and income r. 
cently has risen slightly. Payrolls in moy 
centers are not much changed from las 
year, though Williamsport’s are down 10% 
and factory wages around Scranton are w 
35%; those in Altoona, Johnstown, and 
Pottsville are up 10% or so, after lagging 
through most of the war. | 

Farm receipts so far have again trailed 
the nation’s—Delaware’s and southern New 
Jersey's being about unchanged from 1943, 
and Pennsylvania’s up less than 10%. Re. 
cent prolonged drought has hurt prospect 
Isolated beneficiaries of the war boom ar 
coastal fishing communities and resort 
towns, both at the shore and in the 
Pocono Mountains. 


@ Cleveland—A number of postwar ex- 
pansion plans are being started now all 
through the district, and Toledo, Dayton, 
and Wheeling particularly are being studied 
for major new sites, in addition to other 
big district cities (BW—Aug.5’44,p88). 
Expansions right now are 4 way at 
Zanesville, Galion, Warren, Ohio. Em- 
ployment in most cities has held up _bet- 
. ter over the past year than in the na- 
tion generally, but labor supply is still 
shrinking, and the pending reopening of 
schools will pinch many industries. 

Farm receipts in eastern Kentucky so 
far this year are up more than 20% from 
1943, but Ohio’s ets increased less than 
10%. Drought damage over the summer 
has been computed at 50 million dollars 
for Qhio farmers alone—hitting pastures 
(thus milk) in the northern part of the 
state, and corn (thus meat output) in cen- 
tral and southern areas and Kentucky. 
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@ Richmond—Summer rains have improved 
farm prospects. ‘Tobacco harvests may be 
up 25% from last year, and cotton 10%, 
in southern sections, and the greening of 
pastures in northern sections has boosted 
sagging milk output. Bumper peach, 
apple, tomato, and other minor crops also 
will pad buying power. Thus far, farm 
receipts have run Only a bit higher than 
last year, but for the full year, at least the 
southern sections will run ahead. 

Arms cutbacks—as in trainers at Bur- 
lington, N. C., and ship work at Waynes- 
boro, Va.—have been a in this region 
of late, but Army camps continue to close; 
those near Williamsburg, Virginia Beach, 
and Hollyridge, N. C., are now “surplus.” 
Minor expansions are under way in scv- 
eral lines at Baltimore, in chemicals at 
Bentonville, Va., in containers at Green- 
ville, S. C., and in lumber at West Burns- 
ville, N. C, 


@ Atlanta—Except for southern Louisiam, 
farm income gains over 1943 so far thi 
year have run 15% to 30% in this di 
trict’s states—ahead of the nation’s. De 
spite improved rainfall recently, howeve, 
crops are lagging somewhat and autumn 
ceipts won’t run nearly so favorably. Ceo: 
ton is mostly in good condition, tobaco 
has picked up, but corn is in poor shape 

Starting of new oil explorations and <e- 
velopments in Mississippi, Tennessee, ani 
Florida in recent weeks increasingly point 
to a new postwar income source for thi 
region—at least in drilling, if not in pr 
duction. More generally, factory emplor 
ment is still well above year-ago level 
except in Alabama and southern Tennessee 
whereas the nation’s is down more that 
5%. New Orleans job rosters will be hw 
somewhat by change-over in aircraft work 
Labor shortages mostly hurt low-pay peace 
time lines—textiles and lumber. 
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-A GUIDE TO INCOME TRENDS 


Income contrasts begin to sharpen among agricultural areas, under the impact of varying weather conditions. Pros- 
pects 1m industrial areas, already shifting as arms needs change, are due for marked changes during reconversion. 


eChicago—Corn deteriorated seriously in 
the first two weeks of last month, and 
harvests this year are almost sure to be 
down from 1943, further impairing pros- 

tive 1945 income from livestock. Pas- 
tures and hay crops also have been badly 
hit, reducing milk output. Farm income 
gins to date have been above average, 
ranging from 20% in Iowa down to below 
10% in Indiana and Michigan. This reflects 
heavy spring hog runs and second-half 1944 
receipts probably won’t be so good. 
Employment generally throughout the 
district has held up somewhat better over 
recent months than in the nation. How- 
eer, Willow Run employment is down 
25% in a year to 30,000 and will be al- 
most halved by the year-end. On the other 
hand, Madison, Wis., faces a shortage of 
5,000 for key arms jobs. Similarly, Des 
Moines ordnance jobs are down sharply, 
but Lansing factories are hiring. 


@ St. Louis—Formerly bright farm _pros- 
pects for 1944 have darkened considerably 
over recent months. Corn has been per- 
manently impaired by drought, and though 
dry weather didn’t hurt cotton, acreage 
has been shifted to other field crops which 
did suffer. So far in 1944, agricultural re- 
ceipts have outgained the nation’s in the 
northern sections, due to high livestock and 
wheat returns, but second-half income 
won't run so high; in southern sections, 
returns have held at or below 1943 levels, 
but will rise in the autumn. Western Ken- 
tucky and other tobacco sections will have 
a larger crop. 

Recent aircraft shifts nray help employ- 
ment temporarily in St. Louis, Louisville, 
and Evansville. However, the expected re- 
activation of ordnance activity, particularly 
around this city, has not materialized. And 
aluminum work in Arkansas is due for 
another cut. 


@ Twin Cities—Farm income again this 
year is powering a better-than-average rise 
in income—just as it has all during the 
war, except in Montana. But so far, Mon 
tana’s 35% jump in receipts over 1943 
tops the district’s gains, which range down 
to 15% in eastern dairying sectigns. ‘The 
latter will continue to lag a bit because 
pastures, while still in good shape, are 
not quite so lush as last year—whercas 
expanded wheat and meat marketings once 
again will boost autumn returns in the 
western sections. In general drought has not 
hit here as hard as : mace 

Mining is still going strong, and factory 
jobs in Minnesota—the only state with 
appreciable industry—are holding up _bet- 
er than in most regions. But the ‘Twin 
Cities’ new ordnance plants may never start 
operations before the war ends, and 
Duluth-Superior shipbuilding is due for a 
cutback before the end of the year. 
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®Kansas City—Last month’s hot weather 
tuned just in time, after mid-August, and 
indeed, a warm spell now would help crops 
in northern district sections. As much as 
20% more corn may be harvested in this 
region than last year, and pastures and 
ranges have been in better shape. This, on 
top of sizable jumps in wheat and meat in- 
come, should assure _better-than-average 
farm improvement for the year. Nebraska 
and Colorado so far boast 20% to 30% 
gains in receipts, but other sections haven’t 
done so well—though Kansas wheat doesn’t 
yet show up in income statistics. 

Manufacturing employment is still higher 
than a year ago through the district, except 
at hard-hit Denver's closed ordnance plant. 
Thousands more workers are needed for 
ordnance at Lawrence and Parsons, Kan., 
and fer engines in this city. But generally, 
job rosters are begintiing to slip at war 
plants in the district. 
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@ Dallas—The big news here is the or: 
t 


of Dallas’ aircraft employment to 17,50 
by Nov. 15—the first of the big cutbacks. 
Payrolls had already eased somewhat at 
Amarillo, Freeport, Minden, as well as at 
Houston and around Beaumont, and Dain- 
gerficld’s blast furnaces even shut down. 
But generally, until now, war work te- 
mained well sustained—as it is now at Ft. 
Worth, Texarkana, and Corpus Christi. 

Many workers are moving from war 
jebs into cotton picking at current high 
wages, sometimes preparatory to investing 
war-job savings in a farm, and this has im- 
proved the agricultural labor situation. 

Cotton growth is late through most of 
the region, and acreage is down, so receipts 
will fall below last year’s. In addition, dry 
weather has hurt some pastures, ranges, and 
grain crops. With farm income so far 
almost unchanged from 1943, 1944 returns 
will trail the nation’s, 


@San Francisco—Military expansions are 
still under way in this region, contributing 
significantly to income increases—the most 
notable recently involving hotels at Santa 
Barbara, a new test station at Inyokern, 
Calif., and a new depot near Stockton. In 
addition, private industrial projects are be- 
ing slated. for San Jose and Oakland. 
Meanwhile, arms activity runs high, but 
employment is slipping, and a big change 
over in southern California aircraft models 
will drop payrolls immediately, with big 
cutbacks scheduled after Germany's fall; 
however, this home of the aircraft industry 
may suffer then less than newer, uninte- 
grated plants in other areas. Copper out- 
put is slipping off—and aluminum and 
——. are due to be cut back. 

far this year, Oregon and Washington 
have rolled up thumping gains in farm in- 
come, with other states trailing the national 
average; that’s apt to be the 1944 pattern. 
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owe packaged 


the THIRD DIMENSION 


Remember the old front parlor and the Se we 
stereoscope? Science has progressed... | i> yy 
the stereoscope principle is working to- Pr j 


day to help win the greatest war of all 
time — thanks to Vectograph, a product 
of Polaroid" Corporation, Cambridge, 
Massachusetts. 

Vectograph film looks like a fuzzy 
double exposure, until a bomber crew, 
using the Polaroid Three-Dimensional 
Picture Spectacles, discovers that 
what seemed to be a sand dune is 
really an airplane hangar. 


These valuable films are carried 
‘round the world in especially de- 
signed U. S. E. water-and-moisture-proof 
envelopes that get them to their various 
destinations in perfect condition — ready 


to do the vital job for which they were If you have any packag- 

er ing problem, no matter 

conceived. how difficult, for today 

or tomorrow, why not con- 

UNITED STATES ENVELOPE co. sult U.S. E. specialists _ 
General Offices right now? 


SPRINGFIELD 2, MASSACHUSETTS 
* T. M. Reg. U. S. Pat. Of. 


‘SE protective packaging 


Prod United States Envelope Company include WAR PRODUCT PACKAGING © TRANSPARENT CONTAINERS © ENVELOPES 
priting PAPER ° LINWEAVE PAPERS © NOTE BOOKS © PAPER CUPS © TOILET TISSUE @ PAPER TOWELS 


WAR BUSINESS 


CHECKLIST 


A digest of new fede, 
regulations affecting prioriti 
price control, and transpo:tatig 


Increased Civilian Suppl, 


Amendment of Order L-14 oa 
manufacturers of hand hair clipp. ‘ea 
65% as much metal as they 
base year ended June 30, 1941. . 
assistance for obtaining cotton ya 
granted to manufacturers of m 
weight underwear to enable thx 
requirements of General Direc: 
Order M-328. . . . No. 4 or low 
Douglas fir, southern yellow pil 
hemlock, western red cedar, 
spruce, and No. 3 or lower gi 
species of hardwood may be s 
tributors and consumers on un 
ders, provided sale does not inter! 
deliveries on certified orders (Dir 
Order L-335). . . . A limited supph 
jute carpet yarn now stored in India. 
made available under General Imp 
M-63 to manufacturers who apply on fo: 
WPB-1041. . . . Commercial prox 
apples this vear is expected to total ; 
than 125,000,000 bu., up 41% from 
year’s 89,000,000 bu., and OPA expects } 
cut ration points on applesauce ‘ 
butter. 


Relaxation of Priorities 


Reduced military demand for lithin 
has created surplus stocks, and WPB 
make the metal available to uscr 
creased quantities and for hitherto p 
hibited uses; allocation controls will bx 
tinued, but in liberalized form. . . . Or 
L-76 and L-293 covering radio tubes a 
home radio replacement parts have becn x 
voked. . . Sufficient flashlight batten 
will be available for equitable distribut 
through normal trade channels in the four 
quarter, and distributors are requested | 
discontinue filing applications for prefere: 
ee All restrictions on productiofejoc 
delivery, and use of milk sugar by ma 


facturers have been removed by partial .f 
pension of War Food Order 95. ut 1 
res 
Rubber ot 
Progress in the conversion from natu e Vi 
to synthetic rubber is reflected in the «gimp 
sion of the basic rubber regulations comp! <iesy| 
by the formet Office of Rubber Directo: 
covering all rubber directives and amenijho 


ments issued to date. The revised 
provides that all medium-sized high 
truck tires must contain 90% synthcti 
ber instead of the former 70% whi 
tural rubber required for special-purpos 
tires (for earthmovers, rock service, logs 
types) has been decreased from 100°, 3 
65%. All truck tire inner tubes and 
large group of airplane tire inner tubes 2‘ 
converted to synthetic rubber. Elastic thres 
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Signal Corps Photo 


ightweight Fighter ait a Xpock-oul Fuuch 


lighly mobile, but durable, accurate 
ind with heavy fire power—that’s 
he 105 mm. howitzer—today’s artil- 
ty “work horse”. 


can be transported by light boat, 
nd set up in less than a minute. It 
res four 33-lb. shells a minute at a 
locity of 1550 feet per second in a 
at trajectory or a lobbing arc. 


ut with each “punch,” tremendous 
ressure is generated within the 
reech ring. Hence, this part must 
e virtually flawless, lest some minor 
mperfection initiate a crack and 
sult in dangerous failure. 


ousands of 105 mm. breech rings 
ave been made of Republic Electric 
tnace Steel—the steel that is as 
AN and SOUND as the most 
pert furnace practice can make it. 


hrough their consistent uniformity of 
toperties, “targeted” to narrow 


specifications by the close control 
obtainable only in electric furnace 
melting, these fine steels have helped 
make possible many of our world- 
leading implements of war. 


Through their freedom from imper- 
fections, they have helped reduce 
rejections at final inspection and con- 
sequent loss of vital time and money. 


Through their freedom from practice- 
upsetting variables, they have helped 
manufacturers obtain maximum re- 
sults from mass-production methods. 


These same steels will help put 
“sales punch” into your peacetime 
products and knock down produc- 
tion costs. A Republic metallurgist 
—armed with the experience of the 
leader in electric furnace steels—is 
ready to tell you how. When may he 
call? Republic Steel Corporation, 
General Offices—Cleveland 1, Ohio. 
Alloy Steel Division— Massillon, 
Ohio. Export Department — Chrysler 
Building, New York 17, New York. 


when Whiting Cranes are used 


The Whiting Crane installation in one plant allowed 
a reduction in the materials-handling crew from 6 men 
to 2...in another, from 27 to 6. 


Manpower savings like this are common where 
Whiting Cranes are installed to replace ordinary meth- 
ods. Time is saved and working conditions are im- 
proved. The result is higher efficiency and lower 
operating Costs. 


Each Whiting Crane is designed to meet the needs 
of the plant where it operates. Experienced crane en- 
gineers analyze individual requirements, design the 
crane for the job, and supervise its construction to 
assure maximum efficiency and long-range economy. 
Write for information. Whiting 


F QuaLiTY CRANES Corporation, 15661 Lathrop 
BUILDERS ed Ave., Harvey, Illinois. 
wae §=Dependable -- Quiet-Running -- Durable 


cinnati, Detroit, Les 
Angeles, New Yor&, 
Philade lphia, Pitts- 
burgh, St. Louis, and 
Washington, D. C. 
Agents in other prin- 
cipal cities. Canadian 
Subsidiary: Whiting 
Corporation (Canada) 
Ltd., Toronto, Ontario. 


WHITING 


Overhead 


Traveling 


CRANES 


manufacturers may now use Nec 
out restrictions. Neoprene and | Ne 
be used restriction-free in all wi: 
construction, while the use of 
has been further curtailed in wi 
applications. A procedure has 
lished for obtaining Buna §S, re 
scrap rubber for use in products 
types of rubber were former) 
(Rubber Order R-l, as amend 


Tires 


September tire quotas, ann 
OPA, underscore the continu 
for large-scale recapping. Th 
changes from the August quota 
crease in heavy truck tires fron 
102,000 and a decrease in pass« 
motorcycle tires from 1,950,00) 
000. The August quotas contin 
for light truck tires, and for light 
tractor-implement tires. OPA « 
the increase in heavy truck tire 
help but will not entirely reliev: 
shortage, since, for several mon 
tions have been substantially ; 
165,000 tires that the Office of Def 
Transportation estimates are n 
month for commercial transportation. 


Cold Storage Limited 


The amount of frozen fruits q 
tables, and packaged frozen fish that may 
stored in any warehouse is limited, effc 
Sept. 2, to the quantity stored on Oct 
1943, by WFO 111 superseding WFO 
and WFO 90. The order also p: 
storage in freezer space of any product 
lots smaller than 300 Ib. and rest 
age of frozen poultry in barrels and | 


Carbon Steel 


WPB has eliminated national emerge: 
specifications for hot-rolled flat carbon st 
bars. These specifications were establishe 
by WPB to insure maximum product 
from steel mills during the war period 
reducing over-all number and specificatia 
of products made. It has been found t 
the efficiency of mills will not be impair 
by removing specifications applicable to # 
bars. (Schedule 15, Order L-21], 
mended.) 


Tool Steel 


Because requirements for tool stecl | 
decreased, WPB has revoked supplement 
Order M-21-h governing purchases of t 


steel. The action relieves producer 
purchaser from previous reporting requis 
ments. 


Refrigeration Rules Modified 


To permit prompt relaxation of produc 
tion restrictions when materials become mo 
plentiful, limitation order L-38 covering prt 
duction and sale of industrial and 
mercial refrigeration and air-condition 
equipment has been modified. The 1 
order includes a new schedule A, listin 
types which may not be made at present ! 
to which quotas will be assigne d when mate 
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b. become available, The amended order 
es a preference rating of AA-5 or 


nuit 


rand retrigeration equipment. 


tion Banking 


pecause all food and shoe ration stamps 


yon, merchants who deposit ration cur- 
- in ration bank accounts are no longer 
wuired to write on the envelope the type 
stamp enclosed. (Amendment 11, Ra- 
n Order 7. 


heese 


ese more than 6¢ per 1b., OPA has 
ised prices at the factory level approxi- 
nately 34¢ per Ib. and has cut consumer 
ices 3¢ per Ib. All grades of Swiss cheese 
¢ now priced at the level of the top grade. 
ocessed and specialty types of Swiss cheese 
yotinue under the freeze prices of the base 
riod (Sep. 28—Oct. 2, 1942). (Amend- 
ent 10, Revised Regulation 289.) 


teport on Used Cars 


ie a certificate of transfer with their local 
a price boards reporting purchases of 
sed cars, effective Sept. 12. Dealers will 
io be required to file with local boards 
by Sept. 21 a report on all used cars in 
tock Sept. 11. 


ility Additions 


Electric, water, gas, and central stcam 
itilities are permitted to make minor plant 
dditions and extensions up to $10,000 in 
paterial costs, without obtaining approval 


has revoked the requirement that purchase 
pf certain critical items formerly Fisted in 
pder U-1 be approved by regional utility 
mgineers. Limitations on purchase of 
ycific items of materials contained in 
hedule B of order U-1 have been removed. 


Other Priority Actions 


Allotment of sugar to industrial users for 
he fourth quarter will be based on the same 
pacentages of yas 2 use as in the 
md quarter. . . . Existing prohibition on 
he use of corn in the production of war 
cohol will be continued through the 
curth quarter; required use of 10% of rye 
ot granular rye flour will also remain in 
fect. . . . Civilian allotments of benzene, 
oluene, and xylene have been drastically 
ut; supplies are expected to remain tight 
at least until Apr. I, 1945. . . . The per- 
centages of four grades of canned salmon 
red, pink, cohoe, and chum) required to 
be set aside for purchase by the armed 
forces have been increased to 70% by 
amendment 5 to War Food Order 44, be- 
cause the 1944 pack is running considerably 
under the preseason estimate. . . . Amend- 
ment 74 to Ration Order 17 removes the 
tme limit within which special shoe ration 
stamps formerly had to be used, 
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py reducing wholesale margins for Swiss 


"per for purchase of all new air-condition- | 


, good ndefinitely after their date of vali- | 


Used car dealers and all other sellers must 


rom the Office of War Utilities. The | 
imit formerly was $1,500. OWU. also | 
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Why Americans 
are Straight Shooters 


and What Hele-Shaw 
Fluid Power has to do with it 


Ce ALL the credit to the men who do the firing, but 
reserve an honorable mention for the straight- 
shooting guns America’s ordnance plants turn out.T rain- 
ing and skill in gunnery would be lost were it not for 
the hair-splitting accuracy of gun barrel straighteners. 

The straightener feels the bumps the eye cannot de- 
tect over the length and circumference of a gun barrel 
and irons them out with deadly accuracy under hun- 
dreds of tons of pressure. 


Pressure in several types of straighteners is generated 
by a Hele-Shaw Pump and control. Simplicity and ease 
of control make this a typical application for Hele-Shaw 
Fluid Power (oil under pressure). Hele-Shaw Fluid 
Power may be just what you need for pushing, pulling, 
stretching, squeezing, lifting, tilting, and a variety of 
comparable mechanical movements. Make sure that in 
your future developments 
you use all the possibilities 
of Hele-Shaw Fluid Power. 


THE 
OTHER A-E-CO PRODUCTS: . 


Fluid Power Pump TAYLOR STOKERS, MARINE DECK 
-A. AUXILIARIES, LO-HED HOISTS 


AMERICAN ENGINEERING COMPANY 


2521 ARAMINGO AVENUE © PHILADELPHIA 25, PA. 


The Stake of the United States 
in Expanding World Trade 


BT SESBSEEE 


ITH the war in Europe racing to a climax, and 

with a sure pattern for the defeat of Japan al- 

ready outlined, American business is confronted 
with the need for an immediate decision on long-term 
economic policy. 

What is this country’s foreign trade program to be 
after the war? 

No intelligent appraisal of all the factors any longer 
can allow us to postpone considering the issue merely 
because, in the past, foreign trade absorbed barely 
eight per cent of our production. 


Actually, a whole new set of conditions was injected 
into the picture by the first World War; but we per- 
sisted in ignoring these new factors. 


Almost overnight, the United States was transformed 
from the largest debtor nation in the world to the second 
largest creditor nation. At the same time, we made faster 
technological progress than any other nation. Thus we 
created the need for more dollar exchange on the part 
of the rest of the world and simultaneously made it 
harder for other nations to earn dollars. 


Today, as another, far vaster war is approaching its 
end, those changed circumstances are magnified. Amer- 
ica has new responsibilities—to itself, and to the world. 

Our war-inflated industrial capacity cannot be al- 
lowed to drop back to prewar levels without causing a 
domestic crisis which we dare not permit. 

And, because so much of the world is geared to the 
American industrial machine, we can no longer contem- 
plate calmly the repercussions of a largely self-sufficient 
trade program or of an unplanned foreign trade pro- 
gram. Either would inevitably set the stage for the next 
world war, 


* & 5 


If we are going to prepare ourselves intelligently to 
cope with this new problem, we must acknowledge 
certain basic principles. 

World trade cannot be rebuilt simply by attempting 
to restore prewar flows of goods. The war has so com- 
pletely changed the economic fiber of many countries 
that it is necessary to develop new trade relationships. 
The East Indies, for example, may find the demand for 
their rubber considerably reduced; the United States 
may, to a large extent, have to cease exporting cotton; 
Japan will need to find new substitutes for much of its 
exports of silk; the British will need new markets to 
replace the income which they formerly derived from 
their large overseas investments. 


We cannot expand markets for our goods, at home or 
abroad, unless we find ways of buying more supplies 


system? 
1. Most basic of all, of course, are stable governments whit 


2. Most war-stricken countries, for a year or two, will nee 


3. Loans, however, are only a stop-gap, though often 


natt 
that 
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from more people at home or abroad, so that they y 

have more dollars to spend. 

And we probably cannot create increasing buyiy 
power abroad without first exporting more of our tec} | 
nical skills—our engineers, our production and ma ct 
agement men—to build new markets for our oy 
specialties. 


* * * 


What is needed to rebuild the world’s econonj 


command popular support. In the absence of strong goy 
ernments, currency stability cannot be achieved. 


rehabilitation loans, because they will require far ma 
raw materials, equipment, and live stock than they cam 
pay for out of current production. 


necessary one. Far more important than rehabilitaticgiii,; 
loans will be the creation of better opportunities for ward, 
stricken countries to sell to the rest of the world, partis 
ularly to the United States, South America, South Afric 
and India. The ravages of war do not completely destrg 
the ability of a country to sell. Indeed, it is surprisi 
what large supplies of certain commodities war-tor 
countries have on hand even before devastated industri 
have been restored. The invading troops in Normanj 
found shoes almost non-existent, but they found fm 
more plentiful than in Britain. 


Better opportunities for war-stricken countries to s 
would create opportunities for them to buy the thin 
they will require to restore scattered industries and ¢ 
pleted farms, and would help those countries to get ri 
of the exchange controls which are now universal. 
long as a country is able to expand its exports only slow 
and painfully, and is dependent upon foreign loans 
prevent the depreciation of its currency, so long will! 
carefully preserve exchange controls and other restric 
tions in imports. That is why large advances, eithe 
through an International Monetary Fund or an Intem 
tional Investment Bank, can make only limited contr 
bution to the removal of trade restrictions. 


Permanent monetary and credit arrangements are needet 
to protect nations against temporary pressure upon thei 
currencies, to permit necessary changes in exchange rate 
to be made in an orderly manner, and to assure that gov 
ernments never again will repeat the “beggar-my-neigi 
bor” policies of 1931 and 1932. 


Finally, the world needs a reversal of the trend tows 
economic self-sufficiency, which reccived a strong im 
petus from the first World War and an even stronger on 
from the great depression of the Thirties. This does 1 
mean that the efforts of many raw-material producil%o 
countries to diversify their industries should be opposed 
During the late Nineteenth Century and the first part ¢ 
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this century, the international specialization of produc- 
tion was carried too far, with the result that many coun- 
tries became dependent for a large part of their standard 
of living upon the export of one or two raw materials— 
coffee, sugar, rubber, silk, wheat, wool, and meat. Be- 
tween the two World Wars, however, the pendulum swung 
much too far in the direction of self-sufficiency. Some 
densely populated industrial countries of Europe (Italy, 
France, and Germany) even attempted to become self- 
sufficient in wheat, fats, and sugar. So limited are the 
natural resources and technical skills of most countries 
that each one finds many things which it can produce 
only at prohibitive costs. Between the extreme speciali- 
zation of the late Nineteenth Century and the more re- 
cent trend toward extreme self-sufficiency, a happy me- 
dium should be sought, 


* * * 


What role should the United States play in recon- 
ructing the world’s international economic system? 


There are those who suggest that the United States 
>a more or less permanent Santa Claus. They believe 
hat an excess of exports could be financed only by 
oans”—loans that would eventually turn into gifts, af- 
er producing bitter controversy over why the “debtor” 
ountry did not meet its obligations. The persons who 
ssert that full employment can be provided only by an 


#xcess of exports are in effect saying that our economy 
@eennot become self-supporting. That is a confession of 


onomic defeatism which a young and vigorous nation 


hould not be willing to make. 


The most immediate contribution which the United 


@etates can make to world reconstruction is to make it- 


if prosperous. 
Prosperity here means a large demand by our indus- 


ries for imports. The more we import, the easier will it 


for foreign countries to meet their large and urgent 
eds for goods. In 1939, with a gross national product 
$100 billion, our imports were $3 billion. After the 


var, with 55 million people employed and a gross na- 


ional product of $155 billion, our imports would be 


bout $7 billion or $8 billion. 
Not only should the United States make itself pros- 


erous, but it should keep itself prosperous. So impor- 


is the United States in the world economy that a 
pression here is bound to produce a disastrous drop 
the price of raw materials throughout the world and 


o throw most countries into an economic tailspin. 


The United States should support the principle of a 
ge fund to protect the exchanges of the world from 


emporary pressure. We should not permit differences 


er the details to prevent its establishment in ample 


‘mmime to be available during the critical period when 


yar-stricken countries will need goods far in excess of 
heir immediate ability to pay for them. Some arrange- 
nent, even though imperfect in details, will be infinitely 


perior to no arrangement. 


Finally, the United States should take the lead in 


ing down barriers to trade. We are the logical 


ountry to do this, partly because of our immense do- 
nestic market, and partly because for most of the last 
wenty-five years this country has been able to sell 
her countries more goods than they have been able 
) sell to us. One of the greatest contributions which 
he United States could make to a sound and expand- 
ng world economy would be to bring our imports, as 
VOT) as 


practicable, up to our exports. In other words, 
United States, in the long run, should be hard to 


borrow from but easy to sell to. The United States 
should implement this policy (1) by continuing the 
negotiation of reciprocal reductions in duty, and (2) by 
accepting exchange rates which make foreign curren- 
cies cheaper in dollars than they were in 1939. So great 
will be the world’s need for goods that we can be sure 
that any dollar exchange earned by sales to us will be 
converted into American-made goods and will lead to 
larger exports. 


Time was when the United States obtained about 
eight per cent of its standard of living by sending goods 
abroad and bringing back other goods. Before the war, 
however, we were getting less than five per cent of our 
living by international trade. If, after the war, we were 
gradually to raise the proportion of our standard of liv- 
ing obtained by trading with other countries to ten per 
cent of domestic production, our imports would be about 
$15 billion or $16 billion a year. Our people would be 
able to buy many things which they now cannot afford, 
and scores of countries which export raw materials and 
luxury products would feel the stimulus of rapidly ex- 
panding markets, Their expanded demand for road 
building machinery, mining machinery, machine tools, 
agricultural implements, locomotives, railroad cars, 
electrical equipment, trucks, automobiles, and a mul- 
titude of products of our factories would create a mil- 
lion or more additional jobs in our factories. 


Although the United States would raise its standard 
of living by increasing its imports and its exports, it 
should honestly face the fact that the resulting shifts in 
production and employment would temporarily be pain- 
ful for some people. The increase in imports would be in 
commodities which other countries can produce for less 
than the cost at which much of our output is produced— 
such as sugar, wool, copper, some fats and oils, wines, 
winter vegetables and fruits, The increase in our ex- 
ports would come from those industries in which our 
superiority is greatest—particularly the manufacturing 
industries. Finally it would be advantageous, to the 
country as a whole, to shift a million or two workers 
from agriculture, where they earn about 60 cents an 
hour at best, to manufacturing, where they earn better 
than 80 cents an hour. 


* & & 


The very fact that in economic matters the rest of the 
world is dependent upon the United States, exposes our 
country to great demands and to envy and misunder- 
standing. The United States must be willing to help the 
rest of the world, but its help should take the form of 
assisting other countries to help themselves. Never in 
all history has one country had such an opportunity to 
give the world a rising standard of living, to foster con- 
ditions under which peace flourishes. What greater 
tragedy could there be than to make the sacrifices 


' which we are now making and fail to seize this chance 


to create a world of hope and opportunity in which the 
spirit of goodwill among nations is able to flourish. 


President McGraw-Hill Publishing Company, Inc. 


Glass-Lined Steel Soxhlett 
Extractor for extraction 
of vitamins from grains. 


How Pfaudler 


Can Fit into Your 
By-Products Program 


Manufacture of by-products from 
many basic substances often involves 
the use of strong digestive acids and 
techniques which result in highly cor- 
rosive conditions. That is why Pfaudler 
Glass-Lined Steel and Pfaudler Alloy 
Equipment are finding such a wide 
field of usage in so many of today’s 
new industries. 

Pfaudler pilot plant equipment . . . 
Pfaudler full scale production equip- 
ment... Pfaudler Engineering service 
have combined, time and time again, 
to turn difficult-to-solve production 
problems into accomplished facts. 

Why not let Pfaudler Engineers 
work with you in the solution of your 
by-product problems? Write for com- 
plete information. The Pfaudler Co., 
Rochester 4, New York. 
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Back to the Mines 


Supervisors’ strikes for 
recognition of union follow the 
Lewis pattern and force U. S. 
back into coal business. 


John L. Lewis’ supervisory workers 
union appears to be following a familiar 
me in its drive to force recognition 

y coal operators. 

As Lewis did last year when his 
United Mine Workers thrice shut down 
the nation’s coal mines (BW—Oct.30 
’43,p17), John McAlpine, president of 
the United Clerical, Technical & Sup- 
ervisory Workers Union (page 104), a 


division of the U.M.W.’s catch-:|| D; 
trict 50, is forcing the government bag 
into the soft coal business. 
@ More Seizures Coming—P 
Roosevelt on Aug. 31 directed 
tary of Interior Harold L. Ickes + 
ten mines struck by the supery: 
Aug. 26 when the operators ref, 
bargain and the National Lab: 
tions Board declined to direct collectiy 
bargaining (BW —Sep.2’44,p102). Mor 
mines were seized on Labor Day, anj 
C. J. Potter, deputy solid fuels admi 
istrator, said additional mines would }4 
taken over as fast as they were struck 
At this rate, the government will 
operating 70 mines in Pennsylvaniz 
West Virginia, and Kentucky. Thes 
mines have 1,500 supervisory employ 
ees and 30,000 production employee 
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The recent increase in plant seiz- 

ures by the government to enforce 
National War Labor Board decisions 
has created some concern in Admin- 
istration quarters. 
@ Twelve Since Jan. 1—The seizure 
technique has been effective in en- 
forcing NWLB orders, but officials 
fear that they may be forced into 
taking over so many plants that seri- 
ous readjustment problems may be 
created. 

During the first seven months of 
this year, President Roosevelt signed 
twelve seizure orders in labor dis- 
putes compared with a total of 
eight during the entire period from 
Jan. 12, 1942, to Jan. 1, 1944. Two 
of the first batch of plants, and seven 
of the second batch, are still in gov- 
ernment hands. Montgomery Ward 
was the only case where a plant was 
returned without compliance with 
NWLB orders. ) 
@ Seizures in 1944—The list of seiz- 
ures since the first of the year fol- 
lows (for list of previous seizures see 
BW-—Dec.25’43,p28): 

Fall River Textile Mills, Fall River, 
Mass., seized Feb. 27 because of strike 
by independent union in jurisdictional 
dispute with the C.1.O. (BW —Feb.19 
’44,p98). Returned Feb. 28. 

en-Rad Tube & Lamp Corp., Ow- 
ensboro, Ky., seized Apr. 13 because of 
company’s refusal to pay retroactive wage 
boost ordered by NWLB (BW—May6 
"44,p101). Returned May 25. 

Jenkins Bros., Bridgeport, Conn., 
seized Apr. 13 because of company re- 


Plant Seizures Worry Washington 


fusal to pay NWLB retroactive wage 
increase (BW—Apr.22’44,p109). — Re- 
turned June 15. 

Montgomery Ward & Co., Chicago, 
seized Apr. 25 because of company te- 
fusal to accept maintenance of member. 
ship after strike (BW—-Apr.29’44,p104). 
Returned May 9. 

Hummer Mfg. Co., Springfield, Il, 
seized May 21 because of company 
refusal to accept maintenance of mem- 
bership after a strike (BW—May27'44, 
p15). Not returned. 

Philadelphia Transportation Co, 
Philadelphia, seized Aug. 3 because of a 
strike in protest against upgrading of 
eight Negro employees (BW—Aug.1 2'44, 
p!03). Returned Aug. 17. 

Midwest Operators Assn., eight mid 
western states, seized Aug. 11 because 
of refusal of 100 operators to pay 
NWLB.-ordered wage increases, after a 
strike (BW—Aug.19'44,p15). Not te- 
turned. 

Five San Francisco machine shops, 
seized Aug. 14 because of union ban on 
overtime work, after strike (BW—Auzg. 
19’44,p15). Not returned. 

Ninety-nine other San Francisco ma- 
chine shops, seized Aug. 19 because of 
same overtime ban. Not returned. 

Philadelphia & Reading Coal Co., 
Shenandoah, Pa., seized Aug. 23 because 
of strike by miners. Not returned. 

International Nickel Co., Huntington, 
W. Va., seized Aug. 29 because of 
strike. Not returned. 

Seven mines and collieries of the 
Ford Collieries Co, of Curtisville, Pa., 
and the Rochester & Pittsburgh Coal 
Co. of Indiana, Pa., seized Aug. 31 
because of strike. Not returned. 

Cleveland Graphite Bronze Co. seized 
Sept. 5 because of strike. Not returned. 


ENGINEERS AND FABRICATORS OF 
CORROSION RESISTANT PROCESS EQUIPMENT 
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do you adopt everything thats left on your doorstep? 


You've a kind heart indeed if you take 
in stray kittens and give orphan babies 
2 good home. 

But it’s something else again when 
you “adopt” two other members of the 
group above. We mean those milk 
bottles. The guy who left them on 
your doorstep only loaned them tem- 
porarily, and right now he needs them 
pack. That’s just as true of beverage 
dealers these days . . . for with supplies 
0 scarce, bottles must be kept moving 
at there’s liable to be less of the thirst- 
satisfier you like best. 


YANDOTTE CHEMICALS CORPORATION - WYANDOTTE, MICHIGAN 


So won't you see if your cellar, 
closets or cupboards are short-circuiting 
the bottle circulation? It doesn’t mat- 
ter how cobweb-dimmed or dusty the 
bottles you turn in may be. Once 
they're returned to the fold, a Wyan- 
dotte bottle-washing compound will 
erase every trace of their travels, and 
start them off fresh again, clean and 
film-free. 

Putting vagabond bottles back on 
their feet isa specialty with Wyandotte. 
And so is the laundering of hospital 


sheets, the cleaning of airplane parts 


and war plant floors. Everything, in 
fact, that comes under the heading of 
cleaning comes in for Wyandotte care. 
Whatever your own cleaning prob- 
lems, efficient Wyandotte materials 
and expert counsel can be called upon 
with confidence. 


yandotte 


REG. U. S. PAT. OFF. 


OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 


Specialized Cleaning Materials for Business, Industry and the Home © Alkalies © Chlorine * Dry ice 
Calcium Carbonate * Calcium Chloride * Other Basic and Intermediate Organic and Inorganic Chemicals 


COMPENSATE 


For your stationery, business 
forms and documents, WPB 
rules you must use thinner 
and lighter paper. Ordinary 
“mine-run” business papers 
are apt to lack strength, be 
flimsy and disappointing as 


to color and appearance. 


You can compensate for the 
use of lighter weight paper 
and get the qualities you want 
— strength, crisp feel, brilliant 
color, impressive appearance 
—by using PARSONS BOND, 
ahigh quality business and cor- 
respondence paper made en- 
tirely from new cotton fibers. 
This is the grade least affected 
by wartime regulations. 


Samples available from your 
paper dealer or the mill. 


Parsons PAPER COMPANY 
Holyoke, Massachusetts 


LAISONS 
faper 


Specialized fer Wodern Gusiness 


and produce 150,000 tons of bituminous 
daily. 

@ Ordered sprang ome was prompt 
in directing strikers at the first ten mines 
seized by the government to resume 
work, but he told Secretary Ickes that 
he assumed “in complying with this 
order that the U. S. government will 
protect the interests of our people and 
guarantee them their constitutional 
rights to be represented by a union of 
their own choosing and grant them 
recognition of their union and contract 
for the duration of government con- 
trol.” 

It was recalled that last November, 

after the government had taken over the 
mines for the second time, Secretary 
Ickes signed an agreement with the 
U.M.W. while the mines were under 
government control—paving the way for 
the eventual agreement between the 
U.M.W. and the operators. 
@ Takes Safe Course—In directing the 
men at seized pits to resume work, Mc- 
Alpine took a safe course, as anyone 
found guilty of inciting strikes at gov- 
ernment-operated war plants, including 
mines, becomes liable to a maximum 
penalty of a year in jail, $5,000 fine or 
both, as provided by the Connally- 
Smith War Labor Disputes Act. 

Previous to government seizure of the 
mines the men were striking lawfully 
since they waited 30 days after giving 
notice of intention to strike, before tak- 
ing a strike vote. Some of the = were 
struck, however, even though the super- 
visors employed in them had voted 
against a walkout. 
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Apt puns at a mine entrance at Bishop, W. Va., exhort miners to greater pro 
duction while pits in West Virginia, Kentucky, and Pennsylvania face govern- 
ment operation for the third time within two years—due to strikes. 


Unions Rebuffed 


Thompson workers ‘ejeq 
AF.L. and C.l.O. representation 
after bitter campaign. Recuey 
for new election is likely. 


Workers of the Thompson Product: 
Inc., and its subsidiary, ‘Thomp \ir. 
craft Products Co., again turned thei: 
backs on international unioni last 
week, voting with emphatic m 
against being represented by 
C.1.O. or A.F.L. unions. 

e@ Campaign Was Bitter—This fresh te. 
buff to the C.I.0. United Auto \Woj 
ers’ seven-year organizing effort came 
after a campaign that reached vit 
tive heights in union literature and drey 
forceful response from Thompson’ 
president, Frederick Coolidge Crawford 
(BW-—Sep.2’44,p19). 

At the Clarkwood Rd. plant, 256, o: 
7% of the total vote, was for represen. 
tation by the A.F.L.’s International 
Assn. of Machinists; 1,291, or 36%, 
for the U.A.W., and 2,033 for neither 
union. Of the 7,000 workers, 4,293 
were eligible to vote. 

At the Tapco plant, where the choice 
was the U.A.W. or no union, on) 
1,276 of the 4,582 valid votes cast fay- 
ored the union. 

@ Second Election—The election, the 
second held at the plants in two years, 
was ordered by the National Labor Re- 
lations Board coincident with an order 
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uidstrand Machine Power 
aves hours of man power 
ai woman power. . . 


sands of man and woman hours 

ve been saved in the Payroll 

partments of many firms through 

he use of Sundstrand Payroll Account- 
ng Machines. 


he machine does the entire job, not 
ust part of it. 


he operation is so fast that one ma- 
hine performs the work of several 
erks. 


> 


cause of the simple “10 Figure Key’ 
eyboard and many automatic features, 
perating proficiency can be acquired 
ickly by anyone. 


ments 
manship of 


Connecticut, proudly 
redaction of * precision instru- 
for 


highest order. . . 


Read these definite Sundstrand advantages: 


Payroll Records. Your Payroll Sheet or Summary 
is prepared at the same time that the Em- 
ployee’s Earnings Record is posted and the 
Pay Check or Pay Statement or Pay Enve- 
lope is written. 


Postings to the Employee’s Earnings Record 
are made in original, not carbon impressions. 
When the forms are in the machine, all 
entries are completely visible. 


Dates and Pay Check Numbers are printed 
automatically. Protective Stars are automa- 
tically printed before the Check amount. 
When deductions exceed earnings, the Pay 
Check is automatically voided. 


Gross Pay and Net Pay amounts are automa- 
tically computed and Column Totals are 
automatically printed. 


Government Reports. Year-to-Date Total Gross 
Earnings and Withholding Tax are automati- 
cally computed for Income Tax purposes. 


Quarter-to-Date Total Taxable Gross Earn- 


ings are automatically computed for Social 
Security Tax purposes. When the taxable 
total reaches $3,000, the machine automati- 
cally exempts amounts in excess. 


War Bond Ledgers. The machine can be set for 
any bond denomination. The Unapplied 
Balance and the amount “To Go” before the 
next bond can be purchased are automatically 
computed. 


When the Unapplied Balance reaches the 
purchase price of the bond, the purchase is 
automatically recorded. All bond purchases 
are listed by employees and automatically 
counted and totaled. 


A call to your local Underwood Elliott 


Fisher office will bring you, without 


obligation, interesting information on 

how your payroll department can save 

hours of man power and woman power. 
* - * 


Sund: d Payroll A ing Machines are available 
subject to War Prodi Board auth jon. 


Save the Seconds and You Save the Day— 


Underwood Elliott Fisher Company 


One Park Avenue, New York 16, 4.¥. 


DO YOUR POST-WAR 
PLANS CALL FOR 
PRECISION PARTS 2 


AIRCRAFT & DIESEL EQUIPMENT CORP. 
4401 N. RAVENSWOOD AVE. 
CHICAGO 40, ILLINOIS 


Your Partners in Precision 


For your applications requiring 
light weight, compact design, 
and maximum performance ... 


ths OSTER MOTOR 
has the features that “fill the bill” 


HOUSING — Die cast, open or totally enclosed. 
FINISH — Black, baked enamel. 
BEARINGS — Single, shielded ball Benstngs. Bear- 
ing housing fitted with steel inserts 


BRUSHES — Furnished with metal graphite or 
electro = hite — of ample size to assure 
unusually rush life. Phosphor bronze or 
beryllium pK, te springs. 

WINDINGS — Available for operation on 12, 24 
or 115 volts, in shunt, series and split series types. 
MOUNTING — Available for either base or flange 
mounting. 

MODIFICATIONS — Motors can be furnished with 
special shaft extensions, finishes, leads, etc. 
Motors can also furnished for operation in 
high ambient semperatures and high altitudes. 


All rati end data are imate. 
ratings approx —— 


John Oster Mfg. Co. 
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that an unaffiliated union in each of the 
two plants be disestablished (BW —Aug. 
19'44,p105). ‘The company has prom- 
ised to fight the dissolution order 
through the courts. 

The C.I.O.’s reaction to the failure of 
its organizing campaign was to reiterate 
an oft- repeated assertion that it has a 
record of 123 violations of the Wagner 
act and NLRB regulations by the man- 
agement. Filing of a formal request for 
a new election — was considered certain. 


‘Labor Law Test 


Alabama’s Bradford act 


| faces new court action through 


employer's capitulation toclosed 
shop demand of union. 


A decision by a minor Alabama court 


| that a regional war labor board is with- 
_ out authority to suspend state labor con- 


trol laws last week opened the way for 
a test in the higher courts of Alabama’s 
highly controversial Bradford act, which 
guarantees to every worker the right to 
join or refuse to join a labor union. 

@ Milk Strike—The court decision came 
on the heels of a new flareup in the 
Alabama-labor board feud, involving the 
closed shop ban in the Bradford act, 
and resulting in a seven-day stoppage of 
milk deliveries to many retail stores 
and to thousands of homes in Birming- 
ham. The controversy is attracting wide 
interest because there is similar labor 
legislation in other states. 

The current decision was in the con- 
troversy over suspension of a worker 
by an Ingalls Iron Works Co. superin- 
tendent (BW—Aug26'44,p26) for fail- 
ure to maintain membership in the In- 
ternational Assn. of Bridge, Structural & 
Ornamental Iron Workers, A.F.L. In 
filing a criminal action, the worker 
charged that the superintendent, in sus- 
pending him, used force and intimida- 
tion expressly banned by the state law. 
@ Levies $50 Fine—The company com 
tended that its action was in accordance 
with a labor board directive extending a 
contract having a maintenance-of-mem- 
bership clause. 

Judge Grover C. Boner of the Jeffer- 
son County (Birmingham) Misdemean- 
ors Court ruled out the company’s labor 
board defense, imposed a $50 fine, and 
said he was interpreting the law in 
such a way as to insure the case going 
into higher state courts. 

@ Balked at Closed Shop—Settled after 
a regional war labor board conference in 
Atlanta, the milk strike involved driver 
members of the A.F.L. teamsters, who 
walked out when the Birmingham plant 
of Southern Dairies, Inc, (with an eye 


on the Bradford act, which Buara: ices t 
every worker the right to join o: not; 
join a labor union), refused to : new 
contract with a closed shop chiise, 
directed by the regional board. (th, 
provisions of the roposed contr: t we; 
mutually paaniihle 

Company officials said they cold nq 
sign the new contract without be. omin 
“immediately subject to criminal proy 
cution” under the Bradford act The 
offered to sign, however, if the uni 
would accept a side agreement jot 
require the dairy to discharge ; m 
ployee until the validity of the tate lay 
had been tested in the courts. ’ 
was not acceptable to the unio: 
eM. of M. Rejected—A profi 
maintenance-ot-membership 
which the state Dept. of La 
ruled is legal under the Alaba 
likewise was rejected by the unio 
M. of m. requires a union member ¢ 
maintain his membership in good stand 
ing during the life of the contract unle 
he elects to resign during a bricf “¢ 
cape” period customarily provided. 

At a hearing in Atlanta, comy pany of 
ficials heard Paul Styles, vice-chairmar 
of the regional board, assert th: it tl 
tight of Congress to legislate in wartim 
supersedes state law. Ultimateh 
Thomas A. Horsley, Birmingham plan 
manager, announced that the compan 
had no alternative but to “sign unde 
duress.” 
@ State Issues Warning—Although h 
did not appear at the hearing, Stat 
Labor Commissioner Emmett Brook 
put the firm on notice that the orde 
of a federal agency could not be used a 
a defense if state law was violated. 


STRIKE CURB IN REVIEW 


When the pros and cons in Congre: 
were at grips last year over legislation t 
curb wartime strikes, a bitterly debated 
question was whether any law thé 
could be fashioned would be fully ¢ 
fective. 

Now that the Connally-Smith Wa 
Labor Disputes Act has been in force a 
year, some answer to that question 
possible. 

The U.S. Bureau of Labor Statistics 
reports that in the first year of open 
tion, the so-called antistrike act wai 
invoked by labor unions 230 times as 
means of starting the National | abor 
Relations Board machinery for conduct: 
ing strike votes. 

In 27 cases, the workers voted against 
striking. In the other 203, the e ker 
voted to strike, and 64 of these “ 
strikes materialized. These ac tlle 
volved 41,718 workers, or 2.4% of th 
total number of persons participating ™ 
strikes of all kinds during the samé 
period, 
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THERMISTORS 


.. midgets that master many control problems! 


thermistor has come of age during this war. 
Hundreds of thousands of Western Electric 
thermistors—of various types—are serving the armed 
forces and war industries in a constantly growing 
variety of ways. 

Developed by Bell Telephone Laboratories, the ther- 
mistor (thermal resistor)—is a small circuit element 
made from materials known as semi-conductors. 
They are characterized by large negative tempera- 
ture coefficients of resistance. The electrical resistance 


Buy all the War Bonds you can! 
Keep all the War Bonds you buy. 


decreases rapidly as temperature rises— increases as 
temperature falls, providing a unique, simple, eco- 
nomical means of control. 

At present, thermistors can be supplied only for war 
uses. However, in planning your post-war products, 
consider the potentialities of thermistors. Call on us 
if the thermal and electrical characteristics of ther- 
mistors would be of value to you. 

Western Electric Company, Radio Division, 120 
Broadway, New York 5, N.Y. 


Western Electric 


ARSENAL OF COMMUNICATIONS EQUIPMENT 


hieving 
Past War 
Super- 

Accu racy 


NOW with 


Builders of fine tools, gages and dies, and of machinery in sizes from 
giant gears to delicate instruments, find air conditioning the key to 
higher accuracy and complete standardization. 

When users such as Pratt and Whitney, Caterpillar Military Engine 
Co., Western Electric Co., the U. S$. Army, and the Landis Tool Co. 
(research and meeting rooms shown above) select Frick Air Condition- 
ing, you can be sure it’s “right.” With it, conditions can either be 
automatically kept uniform, the year ‘round, or be compensated to 
match weather changes. 

Could your plant profit from a similar installation? Whether you need 
air conditioning or extremely low temperatures —for production, testing, 
research, or comfort—there’s a Frick System to do the job. Write for 
Bulletins 503, 504 and 505. 


Lewis Challenged 


U.M.W. chief faces fight 
in convention with Edmundson 
faction over autonomy issue, but 
he may have ace up his sleeve. 


John L. Lewis’ iron control over the 
United Mine Workers faces an open 
challenge next week when Ray Ed- 
mundson, former president of U.\.\. 
District 12 (Illinois), brings to a show- 
down at the biennial convention in Cin- 
cinnati his national campaign to restore 
autonomy to “provisional” districts now 
governed by Lewis-appointed officials 
(BW—Jun.10’44,p89). 

@ To Seek Roll Call—From his modest, 
two-story home in Springfield, Ill., Ed- 
mundson announced plans for a _pre- 
convention caucus at the Gibson I lotel 
in Cincinnati on Monday—the day be- 
fore the convention opens. He pre- 
dicted a “stiff fight against the cleverest, 
most resourceful strategist in Amcrica 


Canta 


—John L. Lewis,” but said he expects 
a majority of the convention delegates 
to support his resolution for autonomy 
of the provisional districts. 

A roll-call vote, requiring approval of 
30% of the delegates, will be sought 
on the autonomy issue. 

On the eve of the convention, the 
chances of success for Edmundson’s tre- 
volt against Lewis were widely doubted. 
e Limited Autonomy?—This, however, 
would not preclude the possibility that 
Lewis, who has an uncanny ability to 
sense the coal miners’ leanings, might 


FRICK CO., Waynesboro, Penna., U.S.A. 


AIR CONDITIONING 


. «+ Only ONE of the 
Important Characteristics of 


ERIE RESISTOR 
EXTRUDED PLASTIC TUBING 


Yes, zero burning is only one of the out- 
standing characteristics of Erie Resistor Flex- 
ible Plastic Tubing. Other features, such as 
full flexibility at 45° below zero centigrade 
(—45° Centigrade), dielectric strength and 
chemical resistance, together with physical 
data, electrical data, sizes, prices, and sam- 
ple of tubing are contained in a folder, which 
we will gladly send to you upon request. 


Plastics Diuision 
ERIE RESISTOR CORP., ERIE, PA. 


LONDON, ENGLAND TORONTO, CANADA. 


Aggressive and confident, Ray Ed- 
mundson prepares to buck John L. 
Lewis for the mine union’s top job. 
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evolve 4 program granting limited au- 
tonomy to the provisional districts. 

Such a move might be expected to 
cut the ground from under the revolt 
jeader and lessen the chance that Ed- 
mundson, who has announced that he 
ill oppose Lewis for U.M.W. president 
in a secret ballot election in December, 
yill succeed in unseating him. 

Unless Edmundson withdraws, Lewis 
yill be faced with opposition for reelec- 
tion for the first time in 18 years, 


BONNEVILLE HITS SNAG 


The Bonneville Power Administra- 
tion, set up by the federal government 
for the expressed purpose of giving the 
common man cheaper electricity and 
attendant benefits, has run into trouble 
fom an unexpected source—organized 
labor. 

The A.F.L. Building & Construction 
Trades Council of Oregon and Wash- 
ington has adopted resolutions con- 
demning the power agency’s wage poli- 
cies and its practice of assigning main- 
tenance employees to tasks regarded by 

athe union forces as new construction— 
a familiar point of friction in the build- 
ing trades unions. 

Union complaints to the Dept. of In- 
terior and the National War Labor 
Board also charge that Bonneville wages 
ae pot the result of collective bargain- 
ing. The labor groups urge steps toward 
providing social security and unemploy- 
ment compensation protection for 
Bonneville workers. 

Dr. Paul J. Raver, administrator of 
the big Columbia River dam _ project, 
reports that the agency is recommend- 
ing changes in the Bonneville law to per- 
mit collective bargaining. 


ANOTHER POLL AT DOUGLAS 


For the third time in less than a year, 
the 15,000 employees of Douglas Air- 
craft Co.’s big Santa Monica (Calif.) 
plant are to have an opportunity to de- 
cide whether it shall remain the West 
Coast citadel of the open shop. 

On Oct. 4 the National Labor 
Relations Board will conduct an elec- 
tion to determine whether the Santa 
Monica workers prefer the C.I.O. 
United Auto Workers, the A.F.L. In- 
temational Assn. of Machinists, or—as 
they have twice decided—no union. 

In an NLRB-supervised poll last Jan- 
uary, none of the three categories polled 
a majority (BW —Feb.5’44,p108); 
39.7% favored no union, 34.3% the 
CLLO., 26% the A.F.L. In the runoff 
election which followed (BW —Feb.12 
#4,p101), the A.F.L. union was dropped 


tom the competition, and the “no | 


union” advocates topped the C.LO., 
3.3% to 46.7% 
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Instead of buying 
scarce, costly NEW 
machines... consider 
modernizing OLD 
ONES with standard 


DELTA 


components — at a 
fraction of the cost 


4 


Today, when the conservation of machinery is so important, shop 

engineers are salvaging those parts that are still in good condition 
and replacing the worn units with standard Delta components. 

The top illustration shows an old radial drill arm modernized with a 
17” Delta drill-press head on a special mounting plate. The other illus- 
tration demonstrates how old, wornout heads were replaced by Delta 14” 
drill presses, thus saving the base and table which were still in good 
condition. 

Perhaps you can apply this modern, economical method of modernizing 
machines in your plant that are approaching obsolescence. Make them 
dependable production units through the use of inexpensive standard 
Delta components. Also investigate the use of these low-cost components 
for building special-purpose machines that are quickly available, depend- 
able, economical, and adaptable when conditions change. 


Delta’s 76-page Blue Book Gives You 140 Examples 


— actual case histories in which special-purpose machines for 
war production were built around standard Delta components — 
low in cost, compact; readily available, quickly adaptable when 
| requirements change. The same ingenious combinations can be 
\ used in reconverting for peace. 
" Write for your free copy. 


_ MAIL THIS COUPON — TODAY—s—»—»—>—> 


THE DELTA MANUFACTURING CO, 
oe LL 
DELTA 


902K E. Vienna Ave., Milwaukee 1, Wisconsin 
MILWAUKEE 


oO ELT A Please send me my free copy of your 76- page 
, Vv 
ae Machine Tools 


miLweuk a3 Blue Book, and catalog of low-cost Delta Tools. 


.....Position 
Company 
Address 


White-Collar Drive 


Unions take advantage of 
political campaign to promote 
clerical worker organizations. 
Higher wages are demanded. 


The war's “forgotten men,” the 

white-collar workers, gave several jogs 
to the public memory in the past fort- 
night and promised more to come. 
@ Planned Strategy—It is no accident 
that the C.1.0., A.F.L., and the United 
Mine Workers office and professional 
afhliates are all launching aggressive 
unionization campaigns now; at least 
until after the November elections they 
will get plenty of attention. 

Although much sympathy has been 

expressed by national leaders for esti- 
mated 15,000,000 white-collar workers 
caught in a wartime squeeze between 
fixed incomes and rising prices, up to 
now little action has been taken. The 
unions are unanimous in demanding 
higher wages and more official attention 
for their grievances. 
@ Large-Scale Drive—In contrast to most 
union conventions, C.1.0.’s United 
Office & Professional Workers held a 
working confab in Philadelphia this week 
out of which came specific plans for 
organizational expansion on a large scale 
and for political action to put pressure 
behind their demands. 

The U.O.P.W. claims only 50,000 


dues paying members in good standing, 


Lewis Merrill, C.I.O. office workers 
union chief, uses the political cam- 
paign as a springboard for the big 
of the white-collar field. 


invasion 


104 


but since its formation in 1937 it has 
been the bellwether of organization in 
the white-collar field. Some 300 dele- 
gates laid plans for a drive to organize 
the big caches of workers in financial 
and banking houses, insurance com- 
panies, and offices of industrial plants. 

In making the report of the general 
executive board, President Lewis Mer- 
rill announced that “in protection of 
the interests of our own membership” 
henceforth the U.O.P.W. will give spe- 
cial attention to organization of indus- 
trial office and professional workers be- 
cause the industrial unions “have failed 
to bring about” unionization of this 
large segment of white-collar workers. 
@ New International—The A.F.L. re- 
cently announced that it was launching 
an international union for white-collar 


With the organization of white-collar 
employees the objective, J. Howard 
Hicks formulates AFL. plans to out- 
flank the C.I.O. and U.M.W. drives. 


workers. Heretofore the office employ- , 


ees who have joined the A.F.L. have 
been organized into federal locals. Two 
years ago a supervisory body, the Inter- 
national Council of Office Employees 
Unions, was set up to coordinate activi- 
ties of 175 federal locals. 

The council will be used as a base for 
the new organization to be called the 
Office Employees International Union. 
Plans are still under wraps, but J. How- 
ard Hicks who will head up the union 
also speaks of early forays into the finan- 
cial and industrial fields. 

The U.M.W.’s United Clerical, 
Technical & Supervisory Workers 
Union, a division of the catch-all Dis- 
trict 50, has recently brought itself 


Sen. Claude Pepper, legislative cham. 
pion for office workers in low-income 
brackets, has provided the unions 
with political dynamite. 


forcibly to public attention by strikes 
which led to government seizure of the 
soft coal mines (page 96). 
@ Basic 65¢ Asked—Opening gun of the 
unions’ legislative campaign was a reso- 
lution introduced in Congress on Aug. 
25 by Senator Claude Pepper of Florida 
declaring that a straight hourly wage 
rate of 65¢ should be regarded as the 
minimum wage by the National War 
Labor Board. Washington observers 
viewed the resolution as an effort to 
put pressure on the Administration to 
do something for white-collar workers. 
Pepper was chairman of a Senate 
labor subcommittee which held exten- 
sive hearings last spring and recom- 
mended removal of all wage controls 
from the salaries of heads of families 
earning less than $200 a month and 
unmarried persons earning less than 
$150 a month (BW—May6’44,p98). 
e Suggests Legislation—The U.O.P.W. 
convention called for introduction of a 
bill patterned on the findings of the 
Pepper subcommittee, and specifically 
asking that NWLB establish a commis- 
sion to assume full authority over dis- 
putes and wage stabilization issues 
affecting white-collar workers. 
Although Labor, monthly publication 
of the Dept. of Labor, reported in the 
May issue that most clerical workers 
have received increases ranging from 
15% to over 30% since January, 1941, 
base date for the Little Steel formula, 
the U.O.P.W. claims that the white- 
collar and professional group as a whole 
would require a 35% increase in salaries 
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HEN ELECTRIC POWER MUST NOT FAIL 


rom the time an LCT leaves its task 
ore to hit the beach and becomes 
tablished as a unit on enemy territory, 
t must rely constantly on its radio. That 
alls for dependable electric current. 

It has been our privilege to supply 
ohler Electric Plants for a great many 
raft of the invasion fleet. Operating 
dependently of the craft’s engines, 
ohler Electric Plants provide current 
ot only for two-way radio communica- 
ion but for general lighting. 

Around the world today, Kohler Elec- 
ric Plants are serving every branch of 
ur fighting forces — Army’s Air Corps, 
tngineers, Signal Corps, Quarter- 


OHLER or 


PLUMBING FIXTURES AND FITTINGS «¢ 


il “Me, 


masters and Ordnance — Navy’s Marine 
Corps, Coast Guard, Seabees, Bureau of 
Aeronautics and Ships. 


And at home, wartime construction, 
levee, dam, road, bridge projects and 
oil-well operations are being flood- 
lighted by Kohler plants for night work. 
They are providing regular and emer- 
gency current for the protection of utili- 
ties, safeguarding police and radio com- 
munication and lives in hospitals. When 
war’s demands are relaxed, they will 
again be available for resorts, camps 
and cottages. Kohler Co., Kohler, Wis. 


%& BUY UNITED STATES WAR BONDS 


HEATING EQUIPMENT 


© Kohler Electric Plant, Model LH, 
2 kw., 115 volts D.C., supplies the 
electricity for Uncle Sam’s LCT’s 
(Landing Craft Tanks). 


KOHLER 


e ELECTRIC PLANTS 


EEDLE BEARINGS 


can Improve the 
Vacuum Cleaner, too... 


Once over the living room with tomorrow’s vacuum 
cleaner...and you'll say here’s one task that will 
be less of a chore in the future. For this new model 
can be a smoother running... faster cleaning... 
lighter ...easier-to-handle unit designed for a life. 
time of dependable service. 

What’s the basis for this forecast? Simply that 
these same advantages gained through the use of 
Torrington Needle ings in wartime production 
will be passed along to a host of new products de- 
veloped for postwar use. For example, the compact 

m...more efficient lubrication...lighter weight 
of this unique anti-friction bearing all contribute to 
improved operating performance and reduced costs. 

And if you use bearings in your products, you 
will undoubtedly want to investigate the sales and 
groceonen advantages anti-friction Torrington 

eedle Bearings can give to your products. Listed 
here are a few of their principal features: 


1. Small size 4. Efficient lubrication 
2. Light weight 5. Ease of installation 
3. High load capacity 6. Low cost 


You will find complete information on types, sizes, 
and ratings, along with a list of typical Needle - 
Bearing applications in Catalog No. 30-A. Send 
for your copy today. 


THE TORRINGTON COMPANY 


Est. 1866, Torrington, Conn. ,SouthBend 21, Ind. 


“Makers of Needle Bearings 
ond Needle Bearing Rollers’’ 
New York + Boston + Philadelphia - Detroit 
Cleveland + Seattle « Chicago + San Francisco 
los Angeles + Toronto + London, England 


TORRINGTON \|{\|| BEARINGS 


over and above the Little St 
restore them to their prewar 5) ity 

U.O.P.W. has organized « Naty 
Office & Professional Worker. Po}; 
Action Committee to work with . 
C.1.0. Political Action Committee 
e For Big Stakes—There is i 
that if the unions can crack the , 


. tri 

| 
eek: 
durinc 


white-collar field they will immcasy;,jim . | 
strengthen their position in the nat; giona 
economy. However, efforts so far* 
yielded some 1,400,000 members ina /*! 
national labor unions, the bulk of thqgpere? 


in the transportation, communicatiojme™! . 
and public utility industries. Only 19 5,000 | 
of the organized white-collar workers Jae” a 


in industries such as finance, insurangm”™ lat 
professional, and other services wh iy 
the bulk of these employees works. JP’. c 

er 
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Money No Factc 


NWLB rejects pove 
plea of employer, insists on ~ 
ie ° jer 
retroactivity of wage increallly. br 


to rubber workers. “g 


retroac 
insiste 
requir 
worker 
illness. 
The 
an eig 
hour d 
was Te 
for all 
Retr 
region: 
overtir 


Employers facing a period of 
backs and diminishing revenues fou 
nothing encouraging in the Natior 
War Labor Board’s decision that 
employer’s financial position cannot 
considered in determining his liabili 
for retroactive pay in wartime. 

@ Stabilization at Stake—In the case 
the Acme Rubber Mfg. Co., Trento 
N.J., and the C.I.O. United Rub! 
Workers, Edwin E. Witte, public me 
ber, said in an opinion that to consi 
the employer’s financial position “wou 
defeat wage stabilization and make 
nullity of the congressional policy.” 

The company was ordered to pai 
3¢-an-hour increase retroactive to \ 
1, 1942, date of expiration of a pn 
contract. The wage increase already h: 
been given to the 695 employees 
volved, but the company had appeal 
the retroactive date award, contendi 
that its financial condition would nq 
permit the retroactive payments. 
e Compromise Rejected—The 0 
pany’s financial condition was evi! 
ined by the board at a public hear 
May 22; then the board reaffirmed ' 
order and rejected a company offer | 
pay the increase back only to Apr 
1943, explaining that the board “ca 
not make an order requiring the « 
ployees to accept less than the f 
amount of retroactive pay due the 
under the board’s directive.” 

Walter T. Margetts, industry mewiemp) 
ber, in a dissenting opinion, said tiMcayse 
company had had bad financial cxpefineed 
ence except in the past three years, aot th 
must negotiate a loan to make payme"fif&sion, 


issue, 
intnes: 
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crikers Penalized 


Brewery drivers lose six 
eeks overtime for walking out 
jying negotiations with re- 


gional war labor board. 


Their strike last June against seven 
peweries in the Newark (N.J.) area 
vent home to roost last week with the 
00 members of A.F.L. teamsters 
yal 843. As a penalty, the regional 
.ar labor board in New York reduced 


yy six weeks the retroactive overtime | 
pay the drivers are to receive under | 


their new contract. 

Another widely publicized case of 
this kind was that involving the Cramp 
Shipyard, Philadelphia, where a regional 
hoard denied retroactive pay to strikers. 

an appeal, the national board re- 
esed that ruling. 
eOvertime at Stake—The conflict in 
he breweries case arose out of a dis- 
woreement over terms of the new con- 
tact. Particularly involved were the 


retroactive pay issue and the companies’ | 


insistence On a physical fitness clause 
requiring a physician’s certificate for 
workers returning after absence due to 
illness. 

The teamsters fought for and won 
a eight-hour day (in place of a ten- 
hour day) and a 40-hour week. At stake 
was retroactive pay at time and a half 
for all work in excess of eight hours. 
Retroactivity Changed—Under the 
gional board’s order, this retroactive 
wertime was made to June 23, date on 
which the workers ended their six- 
weeks’ strike, instead of to May 8, the 
retroactive date agreed upon by the 
companies and the union before the 
stike occurred. 

Boards usually base retroactive pay 
ates on the time of expiration of the 
last contract (in this case Apr. 1), the 
date of certification to the board, or a 
date agreed by both parties. In explain- 
ing the deviation from usual procedure, 
ohn J. McConnell and Paul F. Bris- 
senden, public members, said that the 
nion, by a in violation of the 
no-strike pledge, lost its right to enjoy 
he benefits of the agreed retroactive 
late. The strike occurred while the 
oard had the case. 

Labor members dissented from the 
» i nalty. 

‘f° Certificates Modified—On the second 
issue, the board ruled that physical 
fitness certificates be required when an 
mployee is absent a week or more be- 
ause of illness, but that the certificates 
need not be based on fitness regulations 
{ the Interstate Commerce Commis- 


"sion. 
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W THE WEWS 


WITH TORRINGTON BEARINGS 


ALL IN THE DAY'S WORK typifies the attitude of Torrington 
engineers when they undertake the design and manu- 
facture of anti-friction bearings for new or unusual 


applications. The skilled workman shown in the illustration’ 


is grinding the race for a precision bearing 10 feet in 
diameter with a tolerance of two-thousandths of an inch. 
When you need counsel on standard or large, custom-built 
bearings, TURN TO TORRINGTON. 


DRIVING RIVETS with a $-ton compressive force is the job 
performed by the Cincinnati Pneumatic Squeeze Type 
Riveter, manufactured by the Schauer Machine Company. 
Selected because of their compact design and high load 
capacity, Torrington LN Needle Bearings were installed 
at points in the unit where pressure is extremely high. 


We 


125-TON LOADS are carried by 
these giant tackle blocks manu- 
factured by the Downs Crane 
& Hoist Company. Because of 
their high load carrying capac- 
ity, small size and efficient lu- 
brication, two NCS Needle 
Bearings, supplied by Torring- 
ton’s Bantam Bearings Divi- 
sion, were installed in each of 
the sheaves. 


STRAIGHT ROLLER » TAPERED ROLLER + NEEDLE - BALL 
THE TORRINGTON COMPANY + BANTAM BEARINGS DIVISION 
SOUTH BEND 21, INDIANA 


THESE ECONOMIES FOR 


POSTWAR 
MANUFACTURING 


Keen competition in the post 
war market will compel lower 
manufacturing costs . . . this 
in spite of increased labor and 
materials ‘costs. One big op- 
portunity for produttion econ- 
omies is in the handling of ma- 
terials. For example here are a 
few of the many savings pos- 
sible with industrial trucks... 


® Substantially lower han- 
dling costs. 


© Faster handling. 


® Maximum utilization of 
storage space. 


® Reduction of product dam- 
age. 
© Greater employee safety. 


® Saving in time and cost for 
taking physical inventory. 


© Faster loading and un- 
loading of cars, trucks, etc. 


® Simplification of vermin 
control. 


A Mercury Engineer will be glad to 

consult with you on your individual 

— There is no cost or obligation. 
Vive or write. 


THE MERCURY MANUFACTURING CO. 
4146 South Halsted Street 
Chicago 9, Illinois 


TRACTORS + TRAILERS + LIFT TRUCKS 


Bid Plan Cleared 


Court directs acquittal of 
San Francisco electrical firms 


and unionists in antitrust law 
case born in 1938. 


For six years, electrical contractors in 

the San Francisco Bay area and local 
unions afhliated with the A.F.L. Inter- 
national Brotherhood of Electrical 
Workers lived under the cloud of a 
federal indictment charging antitrust 
law violations in the contractors’ bid- 
ding procedures. 
e@ All Exonerated—Last week, U.S. 
Judge Leon R. Yankwich removed the 
cloud. After U. S. attorneys had put 
in their case at the trial, Yankwich 
ruled that insufficient evidence had 
been presented, granted a defense mo- 
tion for a directed verdict of acquittal, 
and threw out the indictment. ‘The 
government will not contest the deci- 
sion. 

The indictment, returned in 1938, 
was the first of the series of antitrust 
prosecutions launched by the then assist- 
ant attorney general, Thurman Arnold, 
in his campaign along a wide front 
against labor-employer restraints in the 
construction industry. 

e Bid-Rigging Charged—Named in the 
San Francisco indictment were the 
Electrical Industry Depository of Cali- 


SKILLS COME BACK 


Old skills and new methods are com- 
bined at Anacortes, Wash., to build 
wooden boats for wartime service. 
Thus the hometown of Anacortes 
Shipways, Inc., has revived its former 
industry with a corps of old workers, 
many of whom hadn’t touched a 


fornia, Inc.; the electrical co; 
associations of San Francisco, A 
and Contra Costa counties; Lox Pp 
Local 595 of the 1.B.E.W,; five offic 
of the locals; D. W. Tracey, th . 
national president of the union 
electrical contracting firms with, 
officers. 

They were accused of setting up a} 
depository and requiring all bids to | 
filed there in advance of submission ; 
the awarding authorities. It was charge 
that bidding conferences then were hel 
to agree on prices, and that nonconfor 
ing contractors were coerced into cop 
pliance with the prices under the thred 
that they would otherwise be deni 
union labor. 

@ Jurisdiction Challenged—The  ¢o; 
tractors and union officials maintain 
however, that their operations we; 
legal under the laws of California, a: 
that their business, wholly intrastat 
did not come within the jurisdiction 

federal law. A previous decision by ¢! 
California Supreme Court sustained t! 
legality of the bid depository. 

In other areas, the trust buste; 
changed tactics and prosecuted und 
the fraud statutes rather than the anti 
trust law. In Pittsburgh, this proc 
dure ended in pleas of nolo contender 
by the accused electrical contractor 
and unionists, who were fined for co: 
spiracy to defraud the U. S. govem 
ment in a succession of PWAz-aide 
construction projects*(BW—Mar.29’4} 
p20). 


Tacton 


imed 


wooden keel (above) since the last 
war. So far the yards have launched 
seven vessels—four 148-ft. Army tran‘ 
ports and three of the Maritime Com: 
mission’s 4,000-ton barges. Produc 
tion speed is provided by moder 
tools and equipment; wooden ship 
building skills by the yard’s 70-year 
old experienced ship workers. 
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E WAR AND BUSINESS ABROAD 
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The war in Europe is rapidly coming to an end. Whether Berlin runs up the 
white flag at once, or stubbornly fights on for a few weeks, Hitler's inner 
fortress has been breached and his empire is crumbling. 

e 
Despite Nazi boasts, no prolonged stand is possible along the eastern, 
southern, or western borders of the Reich. 

Blasted rail lines and dried up oil supplies have reduced Hitler’s trans- 
port system to horse-and-buggy proportions. 

No more than ten Nazi divisions are left out of the 60 that recently 
manned the western front, and these are not likely to arrive intact to help 
defend the Reich’s last fortresses along the Rhine. 

Escape routes from Italy are rapidly being sealed so the 15 or more 
German divisions which are attempting to hold the last remnant of Musso- 
lini‘s empire may never escape north of the Alps. 

The lull on the eastern front is broken. You can be sure that the 
Russians will not sit back and allow their Allies to win all the glory of invad- 
ing the Nazis’ homeland (B\W—Jul.15‘'44,p111). 

Berlin is the goal toward which all invading armies are jealously racing. 

o 


There may well be no formal surrender by the Germans, and no conventional 
armistice. 


Nazis are still tightly in control of the government. 


They have tried, with apparent success, to kill any effective opposition 
leaders—either in the Wehrmacht or among the civilian population. 


They know their own fate when German resistance ends, so they are 


likely to form small pockets of resistance long after formal battles are over. 
But the mass of German people will give up when they see their country 
invaded and that they are hopelessly outnumbered and outequipped. 
. 


Last desperate hope of the Nazis that they could save themselves with a new 
superexplosive capable of greater destructive power than anything the 
world has seen is apparently blasted with their inability, so far, to control 
their new “‘city leveler’’ in time to use it to stop their onrushing enemies. 

Reports reaching this country of five recent explosions of an unprece- 
dentedly terrific nature which have occurred in German-occupied territory are 
believed to indicate a desperate, but premature, effort to put Hitler’s most 
dangerous secret weapon into action against his enemies. 

a7 

The climax in Europe could not have been timed more fortunately for the 
President who, months ago, planned a spectacular Roosevelt-Churchill-Stalin 
previctory meeting as a headline-getter during the critical election campaign. 

Whether the meeting is held in Quebec, as expected, or in Paris, or 
London (it will mot convene in Moscow because, ostensibly, it will deal 
importantly with plans for the final stages of the Pacific war in which Russia is 
not a participant), it will vie for the headlines during the weeks that Dewey 
is making some of his most important campaign speeches. 

* 

For political reasons, both Roosevelt and Churchill will see to it the war in the 
Far East is given a play during the next few months. 

With the war in Europe coming to an end, the President needs that bit 
of strategy so he can continue to dramatize his role as commander-in-chief. 


Churchill will go along because Britain’s role as a liberator of her rich 
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Pacific empire has suffered from five years of more pressing effort at home. 
. 

Actually, the approach of V-Day in Europe demands immediate decisions 

by the Allies along several lines. 

You can expect each of the Big Three (U. S., Britain, Russia) to sup- 
port every reasonable demand from France for aid in making a quick eco- 
nomic comeback, but don’t look for France to become an active member of 
the League of United Nations until the country elects a government by con- 
stitutional processes. 

Orders for rehabilitation equipment should begin arriving from France 
before the end of the year, and will include demands for railroad rolling stock, 
trucks, utility equipment, and harbor installations for such key ports as 
Marseille, Brest, and Le Havre. 

« 
Don’t accept Italy as a criterion of what can be expected to happen in 
France and in other liberated countries in northwestern Europe. 

Unlike Italy, in none of these countries has a fascist regime controlled 
the nation for so long that management has lost its initiative (BW—Nov. 13 
*43,p17). 

All of them have large sums of capital available to pay for rehabilitation 
equipment (BW—May6’44,p1 13). 

And, because these countries are being liberated at blitz tempo, the 
Nazis have less time to scorch the earth than they have had in Italy. 

7 
But, to give perspective to your thinking on Italy, reports just arriving from 
the Allied Control Commission in Rome estimate that, in the first year after 
the war in Europe ends, Italy will have to spend $3,000,000,000 for recon- 
struction, of which $1,000,000,000 will be allocated for machinery. The 
report says that the Nazis destroyed 94% of the electric power plants in cen- 
tral Italy. | 

Long-range Allied policy is, as far as possible, to ship raw materials 
to Italy for manufacture there. The Italian government, incidentally, is 
financing permanent rehabilitation through the Bank of Italy, and for more 
than six months has sought no cash advances from the Allies. 

« 
Still to be crowded into the busy agenda of immediate and postwar planning: 

(1) Boundary discussions especially concerning Russia, Finland, Poland, 
Rumania, Bulgaria, Yugoslavia, Hungary, Italy, France, and Germany. 

(2) Specific plans for unscrambling Europe’s monetary problems and 
property ownership. 

(3) Definite arrangements to revive international trade (probably 
through government-controlled agencies for a time). 

(4) Reparations agreements, including Russia’s known demands that 
German labor be made available to rehabilitate devastated Soviet cities. 

(5) Pacts to release world shipping from rigid wartime controls. 

« 
The six-man Russian coal mission, which has been in this country since late 
last spring (BW—Jun.3'44,p111), has recently sent out requests for tenta- 
tive prices and delivery dates on great quantities of mining machinery. 

Moscow apparently plans to reopen its vital Donets coal mines with the 
newest U. S. equipment including rubber-tired mine cars and sectional con- 
veyor belts, and the latest in U. S. hoisting equipment. 
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hilippine Rebirth 
Rehabilitation committee 
\|have inside information for 
task of charting needed steps 
patching up the economy. 
Despite the news blackout which has 
shung the Philippines since their 
to the Japanese, the Philippine Re- 
pilitation ee atalees recently au- 


prized by Congress, will have access 
, fund of direct information about 


several of whom, possessing special 
knowledge about the effect of Japanese 
occupation, are expected to become 
members of the commission’s staff and 
to assist in the task of economic revivi- 
fication pending reoccupation by Ameri- 
can forces. 

The Philippine government will 
select nine members of the commission, 
the president of the U. S. Senate will 
eee three, the Speaker of the House 
three more, and three will be named by 
President Roosevelt. 

@ To Examine Potentials—Apart from 
determining initial requirements—trans- 
port equipment, machinery, raw mate- 


orderly rehabilitation and development 
after the war. 

It will pick up first much of the ex- 
nee work Geen in 1935 by the 

ureau of Science, the Bureau of 
Mines, and other Philippine agencies, 
and carry forward the work of the Na- 
tional Development Corp. which con- 
cerned itself primarily with mining, in- 
dustry, and agriculture. 

The islands are rich in minerals— 
copper, gold, chrome, iron, and man- 
ganese are of chief significance. Return- 
ing mines to operation and exploitation 
of undeveloped deposits will be an 
early task. 


rials, and foodstuffs—from outside, the 
commission will a the islands’ 
potentials and will draft plans for 


ditions on the islands. 
fom Repatriates—The information 
ine out with repatriated U. S. citizens, 


@ Japan Got wy Rg sage cop- 
per, chiefly from Nielson & Co. mines 
at Lepanto and Hixbar, became a 


% 


NGON JAPAN 
{ 


The United Nations are swiftly drawing 
the noose on Japan’s Co-Prosperity Sphere. 
As Allied armies advance, the fruits of con- 
quest will diminish, although Japanese 
stockpiling of the most critical items has 
unquestionably taken place during the last 
few years. Right now, Japan’s economic 
domain is under land attack from Burma in 
the west and New Guinea in the east. Allied 
forces heading toward the Philippines may 
won isolate the entire outer zone (map). 

In the following table, production of Far 
Eastern countries is listed by zones and by 
categories: critical materials, unavailable to 
japan except by import; semicritical mate- 
rials, chiefly imported; and other commodi- 
ties, produced in the area but available in 
Japan in quantities adequate to meet domes- 
tic demands. Figures are percentages of the 
total production of Japanese-held territory. 
Middle Outer 
Zone Zone 


& 
a 


N ANC HU k UZ 


Inner 
Zone 


1, Critical Materials 
Tungsten 23 77 
Tin _ 100 
Lead 9C 
95 
100 


Bauxite 
Zinc 


Manganese 
Phosphates 


Nw 
we 


wn 
own 


Other grains 
Oilseeds 


ROBOT BARRAGE 


Destruction of the Warner Bros. stu- 
dios in England illustrates an Ameri- 
can business interest apart from 
human and military considerations in 
the robot-bomb blitz on Britain. 


Smashed by a flight of aimless missiles 
during a recent attack, the film plant 
at Teddington is virtually a total loss. 
Even more important than the dev- 


astation of almost countless British 
homes and buildings is the huge toll 
of dead and injured. And whether 
the Allied smash into the nest of 
launching sites along the Channel 
will bring immediate relief is proble- 
matical. The Germans boast that 
their weapon is highly adaptable 
to new conditions, that it can easily 
be launched from new ramp _lo- 
cations as old ones are neutralized. 


significant product only during the 
decade preceding the war. By 1940, 
copper content of ore production 
reached 9,259 metric tons (nearly three 
times 1938 output), of which about 
80% went to Japan. Copper reserves 
are very large, but chief Far Eastern 
production is in Japan. 

After occupying the islands, Japan 
recruited 15,000 workers for the 
Lepanto mines, opened up some of 
the richest ore bodies (up to 10% cop- 
per), and boosted daily output in 1943 
to 2,000 tons of ore. Scheduled pro- 
duction for 1944 was 5,000 tons daily. 
Wages in these mines were raised, in- 
stead of lowered, by the occupation 
authorities. 

Japan has permitted Philippine gold 
mines to run down, looting equipment 
and flooding some workings. In 1940, 
Philippine production was valued at 
$39,000,000 after a steady annual rise 
in output since 1927. 

e Chromite Is Abundant—The Philip- 
pines are rich in chromite, an alloy 
increasingly in demand for rustless 
steel. ‘The Masinloc deposits alone 
contain 10,000,000 tons of ore. The 
ore is not of metallurgical grade, but 
methods for producing concentrates 
were developed before the war. The 
deposit was discovered in 1933, and 
production began under the aegis of 
Consolidated Mines in 1937. The 
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mines were equipped to produce 1,000 
tons a day. 

Between 1937 and the blackout of 
statistics on output, ore production 
soared from less than 70,000 tons a 
year to more than 125,000 tons. Dur- 
ing the occupation the Japanese have 
shipped considerable quantities of ore 
to home industries. 
eManganese Was Exported—Philippine 
manganese mines were working full 
steam in 1940, with output of 58,038 
tons (45% to 50% manganese con- 
tent). Metals Reserve Co. and the 
Treasury Dept. signed contracts in 
1940 for 84,000 tons. In 1940, U. S. 
government imports for stockpiling ran 
to 31,000 tons, which, together with 
our commercial imports, constituted 
89% of Philippine production (in 1939 
Japan got 65%). : 

Deposits of more than a billion tons 
of laterite, containing nickel and 
chrome as well as iron, exist on Min- 
danao Island. Before the war Japan 
was the chief purchaser of ore, and 
held the producers to the world price, 
stifling expansion. 

e Postwar Steel—A steel industry is 
projected as a primary postwar objec- 
tive for the islands, despite a serious 
lack of fuel. For fuel the Philippines 
use chiefly wood and charcoal, coal 
being of poor quality and found in 
narrow, interrupted seams. In Min- 


danao a deposit of coal est 
1,000,000 tons to 3,000,00( 
been located. Before the , 
ernment-operated mine at | 
the chief producer. Before the war 
islands imported 300,000 ton 
year for industry. 

Search of oil deposits by tlic Bur 
of Mines led, just before th. war, 
acquisition of drilling equipn cnt, 
tests were inconclusive and th 
ery was destroyed before the 
took over. 

e@ New Hydro Power—The \\ erpo 
Commission had completed »lans 
hydroelectric power sites, and th 
presumably will be carried 
after reoccupation. The islan 
but brief rainfalls make 
prime requisite, except in a | 
One of these, the Maria Christina | 
on Mindanao, may eventually powe 
number of turbines to supply fut 
industries built within range of de 
water harbors, limestone, and the jj 
mines. 

Philippine agriculture has } 
characterized by the dominance 
large sugar plantations, and future p! 
include further diversification of cr 
development of new export produ 
and expansion of processing and ¢ 
ning industries tied to agricult 
products. A textile industry, based 
the cotton production of the islan 
is one of the visions of the Natio 
Development Corp. 
®@ Rubber Developed—Rubber pla 
tions are reported to have pro 
eminently successful on an ex 
mental scale before the war. They » 
operated under the auspices of 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., wh 
held large acreages on Mindanao bd 
the typhoon belt. 


EXPORT RED TAPE CUT 


American exporters, who can see ( 
the stack of forms, licenses, and inst 
tions which have engulfed them 
more than two long years, this w 
greeted Current Export Bulletin 
188 with special joy because it heral 
the end of program licensing. 

It promised relief from at least 4 
of the paper work headaches which, 
a concomitant of war, have necess 
emanated successively from the Boar 
Economic Warfare, the Office of £ 
nomic Warfare, and finally the lor 
Economic Administration. 

Starting Oct. ‘1, exporters will sec 
export licenses by going to FEA al 
They will no longer be required to s 
tle between foreign purchasing miss 
and Washington’s clapboard build 
Temporary T. 

So-called program licensing will 
for commercial trade with the follow 
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bq E are now accepting applications from men in the armed 
on forces and from others for peacetime work selling 
pe Addressograph and Multigraph equipment. 


“y With the end of the war we believe competition in American 


i business will be keener than ever. We believe the companies 

ised with high costs and low efficiency will be forced out of the run- 

isla ning. Because all of our products are designed with one purpose 

~" . «. to cut business costs and improve efficiency ... we expect 
our sales to increase tremendously after the war. 


Every business that makes or sells any product or renders a 
service is a prospect for Addressograph or Multigraph equip- 
ment or both. 


In addition to all of our own men, now on leaves of absence 
in the armed forces, we expect to add more than two hundred 
salesmen to our established offices in all parts of the country. 
Salesmen will once again be job makers. Our preference is for 
industrious young men with selling ability who are familiar with 
office or factory systems and methods, accounting procedures 
or similar business operations. If you feel you can qualify 
for the job of selling Addressograph-Multigraph simplified 
business methods to American business, write us now giving 
full information about yourself and your business background. 


Write The Addressograph-Multigraph Corporation, Cleve- 
land 17, Ohio. 


ddressograph-Multigraph & orporation 
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SIMPLIFIED BUSINESS METHODS 


areas when the FEA order takes effect: it threw the free enterprise D ia 

the British Empire, Belgian Congo, the alarm. ie 

Soviet Union, French insular and Afri- @C.C.F. Leader's Policy—). «jh; 

can possessions and French Guiana, that Canadians might give CP 

t | Surinam and the Netherlands West In- _ leader, M. J. Coldwell, a chanc: to ca, 

fm) dies, the Middle East, and Greenland. out his policy of nationalizin }apjJ 

To smooth the transition from the public utilities, and natural: soy; 
old to new system, FEA will not accept industries (such as mining an 
~ — license requests (filed on Form 419), ex- ing) is now seen aglimmering 
cept for lumber and lumber products, ers think that if C.C.F. can’t 
received between Sept. 23 and Oct. 1. provinces it hasn’t a chance 

Odds may change if Ontario | 

George Drew gives his province 

"a A N A D A chance to vote this year. A jcar q 

Ontario came close to voting C.C 
into power, but has shown signs Mime th 
swinging the other way in rece 


months. 
No Left Turn ® The American  Stakes—Cnadig 


‘ . : were chiefly worried about the possi] 
That's how politically wise _ ity of losing American investinents 


Canadians assay the fortunes of ©O: 8° mto Power. After a 
a socialistic party in provincial 
YouR BONDS fj re 
MEAN election baliotings. 
DEAD JAPS! 


FOR WAR AND PEACE 


RE 
MOREA cKs 


All sizes, shapes, colors. Plain, numbered 
or lettered. At stationery and map stores. 
MOORE PUSH-PIN CO., PHILADELPHIA, PA 


That 5 anne to-gae item may be 
in General roit’s 48-page 
| yt Enepciegete. “0 pane 

re protection. ety, po a 
dustrial, municipal. Free! Write 
General Detroit Corp., Dept. 5-B, 
2270 E. Jefferson, roit 7. 


OTTAWA — Canadian _ business 
breathed more easily this week when, 
for the third time in a month, the Co- 
operative Commonwealth Federation 
party was decisively trounced in a pro- 
vincial election. ‘The socialist threat, 
which looked serious a few weeks ago, 
seems to have passed. 
© Reforms Opposed—Voters in the mar- 
| itime province of New Brunswick gave 
| a solid beating to every one of the 34 
| C.C.F. candidates. Demonstrating com- 
plete nonsupport of political or eco- 
nomic reform, the maritimers chose all 
of their legislators from the two old-line 
BUILDS SALES AND GOOD WILL Biipetercs 


To underscore their rejection of a 


Consistent, distinctive, economical “time-for-a-change” appeal, New Bruns- 

identification safeguards your good wick increased Liberal Premier John B. 
name ... establishes the basis for McNair’s majority in the legislature by 
customer recognition that your new seven seats. é 


and = ne need _— @ Local Trend Discounted—New Bruns- 
merness Ggme Seceme 5 me wick makes the score three to one 


an Sed Mceiieeaate. against the C.C.F. in this summer's 


Raciennsit Gin Lith h rovincial elections which Canadians 
pa every proce pr Paes ve see Lave watched for indications of how 
decoration or labeling for any type the coming federal election will go. On 
or texture of leather, rubber, tex- June 15 the C.C.F. won the first elec- 


GUNS FOR CHINA na 
prized 


Bren machine guns get final inspé 
an a 


tions at a Canadian ordnance pla 


tiles and many synthetics. Many tion in its history when it made an al- . : Bpuisir 
new materials, new methods were most clean sweep of Saskatchewan by before shipment to China. Such “sion 
developed for military necessities. sending 47 members to the 52-member minion deliveries to Gen. Chiang 


Some are available now, others legislature. On Aug. 8 it gained only shek now total $10,000,000, and, li 
when war needs are filled. Get the two members in general elections in the $73 000,000 of supplies sent 


efficient Kaumagraph answer to neighboring Alberta, and only one in ; 
your identification and marking Quebec. Russia, are repayable like Amercq, , ° 
problems, This record convinces political ana- Jend-lease aid. Under Canada’s Mins p: 
Send sample lysts that the C.C.F. victory in Sas- tual Aid Plan for Empire snatiog§ Can 
katchewan was a result of local dis» (BW—Apr.29’44,p114), Britain is he ¢ 
to be marked satisfaction with the provincial admin- ceiving this year $725,000,000; Aust ge 


istration rather than a beginning of a_,. 
national trend to the left. They feel lia $28,000,000; and the West India) 


KAU M AGR A PH that the event will have no effect on the and India $1,500,000 in aid—none i . fb 


federal election. For a time, however, which is chalked up as war deb 
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> inffiore Pearl Harbor, U.S. investments 
Canada rose to familiar levels last 
g (BW —Apr. 29'44,p116), and Ca- 
jians don’t want political shenanigans 
gut off this golden flow. Pros 7 
more Canadian subsidiaries of 
nufacturers also are cetera 
umbd with C.C.F. nipping at his political 
)bsedimhe, Prime Minister William Lyon 
ke tgeckenzie King has liberalized the 
\cralliieed of his Liberal party during the last 
‘remiqili and laid comprehensive plans for 
nce genada’s postwar economy. If C.C.F. 
it am now a dead dog ae: John 
C.C fiden’s Progressive Conservatives be- 
ons @pme the chief contender in the federal 
recegimeld. 

King’s Chances—But that party’s bad 
ladia owing in New Brunswick, following 
ossiblure 10 run a candidate in either 
nts gpedec or Alberta, portends little com- 
a ditttion for the old campaigner when 
aks the public for another five-year 
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EDIT OFFERED TO RUSSIA 


(anada’s aggressive plans for postwar 
fin trade—symbolized by the Indus- 
Development Bank to aid indus- 
to develop for export, and by the 
000,000 Export Credit Fund—bore 
this week. 

report originated in Ottawa that 
first credit, running to $25,000,000, 
f been granted to the Soviet Union 
- purchase of electrical machinery 
d for long-range projects not spe- 
ully tied to the war and so not cov- 
by Canada’s Mutual Aid program. 
nadians who were aware that 
et purchasers in the United States 
as od —_ private credits for similar 
in (BW—Apr.15'44,p111) 
Setved encouraging reactions no 
et fear that Canada may come out 
he short end of deals involving big 
s from the U.S.S.R. 


KS EYE NEW FIELD 


nada’s new Industrial Develop- 
t Bank (BW—Mar.18’44,p117), au- 
nspaenzed by Parliament earlier this year 
an agency for providing credit for 
mising new enterprises and for ex- 
sion of existing companies, is ex- 
ig M@itted to be ready for business before 
d, lige end of 1944. 

fain purpose of the bank plan is to 
courage manufacturing firms which 
a chance in the export field. It 
s part of Ottawa’s plan for promot- 
Canadian export trade after the war. 
¢ development bank will be under 
control of the government-owned 
ik of Canada, but this week com- 
cial banks were reported considering 
4 <x extending credit in much the 
eld, 
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IN 
ECT’ ON papE® 


A hand grenade is more effective 
than a sheet of paper for cap- 
turing enemy machine gun nests. 
But, before the pin on that hand 
grenade can be pulled, it first has 
to be designed, manufactured, 
and iteoell men whose ideas 
and commands were communi- 
cated . . . on paper. 

Paper has gone to war in such 
massive quantities that shortages 
have resulted, even for those 
civilian uses heretofore considered 
essential. 

W.C. Hamilton & Sons, 
makers of those “good papers 
for good business” are doin 
their utmost to provide for vita 
needs. Rely on your Hamilton 
Merchant for the latest informa- 
tion regarding supplies. 

W. C. Hamilton & Sons, 
Miquon, Montgomery County, 
Pennsylvania .. . ces in 
Chicago, New York, and San 


Francisco, 


HAMILTON 


THE MARKETS 


(FINANCE SECTION—PAGE 52) 


The bottled-up and deep-seated fears 

of many investors and traders over the 
reconversion problems that industry will 
face when Coste falls finally broke 
loose with a vengeance on Wednesday 
of this week, and before the day was 
over the New York Stock Exchange had 
experienced its most harrowing daily 
session since last fall. 
@ Prices Melt Rapidly—On that day, 
under the pressure of selling orders, 
trading volume rose to above the 600,- 
000-share level in the last hour alone 
and advanced to almost 1,500,000 shares 
for the full session—the high for about 
two months. Prices melted so rapidly 
that gains were shown by only 63 of 
the 985 issues changing hands. 

Over 21 new 1944 lows were reg- 
istered as a result of Wednesday’s trad- 
ing. Under the impact of the liquida- 
tion, even the market’s traditional bell- 
wethers faded to such an extent that 
before the day was over numerous blue 
chip securities were disclosing losses 
ranging almost as high as $4. 
© Bonds Drop, Too—Substantial losses 
were profuse, as well, in the bond mar- 
ket, and the severe break in security 
— generally on Wednesday was a 
itter blow to brokers who earlier had 
been asserting that the matter of recon- 
version had Ane since been tossed into 
the discard as an important factor by the 
market generally. 

How far the present wave of liquida- 
tion will proceed is still problematical. 
However, Wall Street generally is hop- 
ing that the bad break in prices already 
experienced won’t bring in its train any 
scare selling by those who had earlier 


COMMON STOCKS —A WEEKLY RECORD 


appeared willing to retain present hold. 
ings in anticipation of capacity prody. 
tion of civilian goods six to nine months 
after Germany’s defeat. 

@ Mixed Predictions—Because { thy 
market’s bad break this week, Str ¢t pre. 
dictions concerning the market's ye. 
term price action are mixed, even though 
many market students do believe tha 
when reconversion problems are out of 
the way there should be a resumption of 
the recent bul market. 

What has them confused, obvious 
is the first six months or so after th 
war in Europe ends. That this period 
will bring headaches for American jn. 
dustry no one doubts since the nation’s 
economic structure will then be 
considerably. 
® Trend to Caution—Many had thought 
that reconversion uncertainties had al. 
ready been discounted by the market 
in recent weeks.. They are not so cer- 


trained 


tain now, however, and even the most 
bullish are currently suggesting ample 
cash reserves and confining purchases 


to companies facing few reconversion 
troubles. 


Security Price Averages 


This Week Month Year 
Week Ago Ago Ago 
Stocks 
Industrial ...126.0 126.5 124.3 117.2 
Railroad .... 41.0 41.2 41.2 36.8 
i eee 556 55.9 54.3 510 
Bonds 


Industrial ...120.9 
Railroad ....106.9 
are 116.4 


120.7 117.3 
106.9 107.3 98.8 
116.4 116.2 115.8 


Data: Standard & Poor's Corp. 
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ation For Veterans 


>| I. Norton, Jr., professor of in- 
‘il engineering at Virginia Poly- 
nic Institute, writes: 


jwve read with great interest the “Note 
Postwar Educators” (BW —Jul.22'44 
9), I certainly agree with you that we 
the colleges will find that one of our 
chest. problems is the difference of atti- 
. between the traditional undergraduate 
the man who has lived through the test 
tle, 1 am not so sure, however, that 
need to make such radical changes in 
method of conducting classes as might 
indicated by the statement of the young 
, ho was quoted in the letter which you 
ioned. I have no doubt that, if this 
ng man returned to college, he would 
; much more serious attitude than he 
ently had when he attended college in 
prewar period, but he would” probably 
o his surprise that there were plenty of 
xtunities for serious study in every col- 
fa student really wished to take ad- 
nee of such opportunities. 
happens that I had a very unusual ex- 
ence in obtaining a college education. In 
éupon graduation from high school, I 
tto work in the coal mines and during 
next seven years worked continuously in 
xound coal mines in various parts of the 
nity with the exception of about one 
when I was a special apprentice in the 
xs of the Jeffrey Manufacturing Co. in 
mbus, O. During this seven-year period 
mpleted two courses of the International 
spondence Schools and, during the last 
, was in charge of all engineering work 
he mines of a fairly large company in 
nl Pennsylvania. 
the fall of 1913 I decided that I wanted 
pllege education in engineering and en- 
the University of Wisconsin, taking 
regular course in electrical engineering 
received my B.S. degree in 1917. While 
tainly would not recommend such a 
dure to the average young man, I be- 
that in my case it was better for me to 
postponed my college work as I cer- 
y was a much more serious student than 
ould have been if I had entered college 
7 in 1906. I think the young man 
tioned in the letter to you might be 
ested in learning that, in spite of the 
that I worked very hard during my 
ze years because I knew just what I 
ed and was determined to get it, those 
years were about the most pleasant years 
¢ ever experienced and I found plenty 
ime for an unusual amount of extra- 
cular activities. 
am giving you this information on the 
ce that it may be of some interest to 
but I do not want you to feel that my 
is at all exceptional. I have noted dur- 
y teaching experience of the last 18 
that practically all young men who go 
llege after having worked in industry 
much the same experience that I had 
in general have more than average suc- 
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cess in engineering after graduation. ‘There 
is plenty of opportunity for the serious 
student in our engineering colleges but I 
do feel that the engineering college admin- 
istrators should recognize the fact that thcre 
will probably be a larger percentage of seri- 
ous students in our classes than has been 
true in recent years and that these students 
will demand a somewhat more rigorous 
course of studies. Even in the engineering 
colleges, we have gotten in the habit of ask- 
ing too little of our students and of basing 
our standards on that large group of students 
who really are not qualified for success in 
engineering at all. 


A Specific Plan 


Recognizing that maturity brings 
changes in attitudes toward learning, 
Yale University has established a broad 
and flexible college program for return- 
ing veterans designed to enable them to 
ae their studies as rapidly as pos- 
sible. 

A one-year intensive course for those 
with less than one year of college train- 
ing is offered to prepare a veteran for 
entrance into junior classes. For men 
who have had at least one year of col- 
lege, a course of four 16-week terms is 
available, completion of which will 
qualify the student for entrance into 
one of the professional or graduate 
schools, or for passage direct into the 
business world. 

President Charles Seymour says this 
program, the general effect of which is 
to enable a returning serviceman to re- 
ceive a bachelor’s degree in three years, 
was initiated by a desire to avoid the 
mistakes of the last war when veterans, 
taking up where they left off in the old 
four-year program, soon tired and many 
quit school. 

It should be noted that this intensi- 
fied program represents no change in 
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the customary schedule of higher edu- 


cation. Students not called to the 
services will continue with the four-year 
course. Some men who have not been 
in the services long, and those with not 
more than two terms to finish to qualify 
for a degree may be advised to take the 
standard course. 

Another indication of the desire to 
avoid fundamental changes in education 
is found in the Yale decision not to 
segregate the veterans. They will par- 
ticipate in the usual campus activities 
as individuals, not as members of a 
special group. 

The colleges and universities have 
learned how to speed up teaching under 
the demand of war. Special techniques 
such as these surely will be developed 
to meet the needs of transition. Cc. 
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TransporTATION is taking a 
real pounding today, and that goes for 
Muehlhausen Springs, too. On the 
functioning of these coils of wire rests, 
to no small degree, the ability of ships, 
planes, trucks and trains to keep supplies 
rolling. The unfailing performance 
of these springs is no accident. Into 
their design goes a lot of engineering. 
Look at the valve springs shown above. 
Their design seems simple enough, 
but notice the variations in coil pitch 
and diameter. These are to foil that 
arch foe of high-speed mechanisms — 
vibration. By adding a coil here, varying 
pitch there, or changing the spring 
diameter, Muehlhausen engineers 
raise the spring’s natural vibrating 
frequency high enough that it will not 
be excited at normal engine speeds. Of 
course, the job isn’t as simple as 
that—not mentioned are the hours of 
study and the precision testing. Engi- 
neering of this type is keeping supplies 
rolling in time of war—and it will keep 
"em rolling in the post-war period. 


MUEHLHAUSEN SPRING CORPORATION 
: Division of Standard Steel Spring Company 
775 Michigan Avenue, Logansport, Indiana 
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THE TREND 


HOW MUCH “BUTTER” IN RECONVERSION? 


The chart on this Business Week’s cover is more than 
a record of what we have produced for war and for ci- 
vilian use; it is also vital background for the reconversion 
which is now next on the order of the day. 

It emphasizes what is already almost banal—that our 
economy’s potential is so vastly greater than the prewar 
demand on it that, when war came, we could afford 
both “guns” and “butter.” According to the record, we 
expanded our total output over 75% in five years—by 
more than one-third since Pearl Harbor alone. On the 
face of the record, we read that, while almost half of our 
total output is now going to war, the level of our civilian 
economy is only slightly lower than prewar, and only 20% 
or so below the 1941 peak. 


© Closer examination of the record—which is neces- 
sary, anyway, for gaging coming trends—in part weakens 
and in part strengthens such conclusions. 

For one thing, there has been some questioning of 
the official corrections for price increases, on which the 
chart was based in order to show value of output for 
war and for civilians in terms of a constant price level— 
1939’s, in this case. Efficiency of manpower—and so the 
real worth of a dollar's output—may not be so high in war 
production as in comparable peace industry; and civilian 
quality and service—fundamental constituents of pro- 
duction—may have deteriorated more than the price 
measures show (BW—Mar.25’44,p120). 

One thing seems suspicious about the official figures. 
Excluding the armed forces’ pay, the average civilian 
worker is today credited with 25% more value of output 
than in 1940—while his average hours of work have 
gone up only 10%—and between 1940 and today we have 
seen the induction of our best manpower. In making 
projections for the peacetime market at full employment, 
economists generally figure somewhat lower output levels. 


e We might, therefore, qualify the data on “butter” 
and “guns” output considerably. But, even if we have 
not done quite so well in the over-all as shown, we none- 
theless have obviously run a “butter and guns” economy 
in the war. In fact, the “butter” has been larger than 
shown. For “civilian” output also normally includes 
capital equipment—new construction, machines, inven- 
tories; and, while this was 20% of “civilian” output in 
1941, it has shrunk to almost nothing now. 

Strictly consumer goods and services (including gov- 
ernmental) have, according to the figures, held at the 
1941 peak, well above prewar levels. Again, even a liberal 
statistical discount cannot deny that consumers have 
done well in the war, even if, perhaps, they have not 
maintained 194] standards. For, compared with 1939, 
we have more food, clothing, tobacco products, and serv- 


ices, even if we have fewer new autos, homes, ; 
appliances. 

Certainly on any accounting, we could have, while g 
fighting Japan, a larger civilian economy—though p 
haps a slightly lopsided one—than we ever had preyig 
to the last five years. 


©A cut of up to 50% in munitions necds , 
Germany’s fall would lop almost 25 billion dollars fy 
war output. Even subjected to the harshest statisti 
shrinkage, that could lift the current “butter” econoy 
well above 1939, if it could all be reconverted into civil; 
production. Aircraft workers might again be repair 
autos, shipbuilders again cutting lumber, and so on 
albeit all at lower pay, and so lower “output.” Tho 
construction might remain relatively depressed, and fer 
autos might be rolling off assembly lines than bef 
the war, substantially more of other goods and servi 
would be supplied. 

Of course, not all the war output cut off will 
reconverted for civilians. In twelve months, only 
might ‘be. But, even then, if we take at face value ¢ 
semiofhicial record of war and civilian output shown 
the cover, reconversion would lift the “butter” econo 
higher than before 1939. At the same time, incidental 
remaining federal purchases of war output would 
more than enough to sustain civilian demand for sw 
an over-all output—though particular demands, as § 
restaurant service, might fall. 

On the other hand, it’s perfectly clear that no amot 
of reconversion, before Japan’s defeat again permitted 
radical slash in war output, could boost the total non 
economy beyond, much less up to, its previous 1941 pe 
New records for nonwar output will be possible o 
when civilians can realize the bulk of our full-emp 
ment potential of 140 billions (output valued in 19 
prices). Of course, when war output is cut to the ba 
the question in the forefront will not be how much« 
be supplied, but how much will be demanded. 


© These over-all measures may help put the recon 
sion process in some perspective. But they must bes 
plemented with investigations into the resources that 
be made available upon Germany’s fall—how much ste 
how many servicemen, what amount of plant facilit 
And they must be combined with examination of the! 
tors that will determine demand after Japan’s defeat 
replace consumer durable goods, to expand busing 
plant, to maintain government services. 

In the end, the test we mustn’t fail is that of mak 
more “butter” (without “guns”) than we ever did beh 
the war. 
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